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•ABSTHACT 


Tbo eubjeot of the nobility during the tuedievaX perioti | 
of Xadiaa bistory ie an interesting subject for study and 
reteearch. Xt in nt the eaaetio» a v ery n egiect ed aggect of the 
study of medieval Xndian history.'X'he ^arxist echool of histo- 
rians have hitherto not atudied tJiis particular aubject.A fev 
non-^arxiet hietoriana have dvelt upon thie suoject but have 


studied it systeaaticaXly.ihis particula r aspect of the 
study of medieval Xndian history provides a great ecope for 
both political and ©conomic hieiorians v because the subjecte 
relevance ie related to nany aspects - auch as poiitical, 
admnistrative, cilitsry, cociai , econoaic ^and ao onv ^ne a ay 
aesert that the study of the nobility during the aediexal 
indian ^ oriod) involves only political and administrative 
theaee as the nobiiity vas pricaarily a poiiticai and adainist- 
rative inetitution;'cut vhen one goes deeper into the study 
one finds that econoaic and sociaX iapiicationa ars aleo 
concurrently involved vith tne so called poiitical and adminis- 
trative ittGtitutionalisation of fehe medievaX Xndian nobility. 
X»eavijag aside *the ©arly medievai Xndian nobiiit yjas it is oufe 
of the ceutsxt of th» presect Bfeudy,^ha later medieval X&dian | 
or the ^ughaX nosiiity vhich is the subjeci of the present 
reaearchpCa n be stated to be auch an iastitution vhich proved ^ 
to be the very biood— iine of ihe ^ughal empire and the empire 
deveXoped p consoXidated,and ultiaately eclipsed along vith the 
inctitutiSB sf ths nobiiity, vhich incidentally aiao underwent 



the saifie historicai proeea3,«niie both the state and the inatl- 
tution of the nobility proved to be crucial and detriaental ts 
each ofcher's existonce. 
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?he medieval Indian state,like all the state-systems 
indifferent ages and places,had distinct features of its 
ovn»One of these features was the sustainence of the 
principle and practice of sharing the political power and \ 
authority«first and foremost,it has to he kept in mind that- 
the medieval Indian state as a system or as an institution 
was alien to the Indian conditions as well as to its people. 

It was a system the genesis of which lay in the soil of 
Central Asia and which had been implanted in India, a foreignV 
land,hy a handful of %slims,among the vast multitude of l 
frindus living in India since times immemorial* 

Ihe medieval period of Indian history has often heen 
called the %slim period of Indian history hy the traditional] 
histgxi_ans only hecause the %slims were the rulers.I'hia 
period has heen very conveniently divided into two sub- 
periodsithe period of the^olhi__%liana— aad the pariod of l 
the %ghal emperors«*In the medieval period as a whole, there 
was ( a distinct operation of (^haring^ political authority golng"', 
on,Although this sharing of power vested in the state - 
system was a distinetive feature of the medieval period as a 
whole,during th9 earlier period it was shared by the ^elhi 
Sultans and the nohles of Central %ian extraction.'I'hey v/ere 
all %slims. I'he nohles came alongwith the Sultans from Central 
Aaia, so that the latter could utilize their help and aervices, 
for governing an alien peepio the ofcher hand,the cupidity 


clasi 


of the recalcipant nobleo who had dcn 


the Sultans,had to he checked and satisfied hy estending 
to them some sort of pclitical authority.l'h9 situation thus 


demanded an interaction hetveen the two parties, i. e. , the 
^ultans and the nohles.t>ach party was using and at the same- 
time depending upcn the cther.however, it is significant to 
note that the ^elhi Cuitans did not entertain the services 
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of the Himdu chiefs as partners and co-sharers of autho- 
rity even though the Hindus were the original inhabitants 
of the land,and still exercised considerable influence 
with the people at the grass-roots level.And this was sig- 
nificant in the ultimate decline and final extinction 
of the Helhi Hultunate. 

'fhereafter came the ^ughals,and with them came the 
very same ideology and practice,as also the compulsion of 
( sharing the power in the state-system.Once again the shared 
power-structure |was born out of necessity as well as comp- 
ulsion. x he ^ughal rulers had to enlist the services of the"' 
nobles of t heir own land to govern the people of an alien 
Hindustan.And at the same time the H U ghal emperors had to 
check and satisfy the fissiperous des.ires of the nobilxty 
to keep it under effective control and submission, but the 
Hughal emperors were different,in so much as they reali?ed 
that witnout the help and co-operation of the Hindus,the 
position of the empire would be insecuro in a land predom- 
inantly inhabited by the Hindus.Hence the Hiighal sought 
and enli&ted the powerThindu chiefs for the f'iughal imperial 
service.ihus the medieval fndian state was a unique political 
' organisatroon vherein the highest pOYrer vas not remaining 
with the emperors but w as being shared by others or the 
nobles.lt was a unique situation because no parallel in^ 
history can be traced.If we try to seek a similerity witfei 
the western medieval pc3itical inetitut j ons wherein the 
institxition of the nobility vas existent.one may maintain 
that there was no similarity between the two becauae in the 


west the nobility came up due to the veskness of the kings. 
Ihe feudal lorde and barons came to share political power 
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due to the increasing weakness of the kings and not duel 
to the circumstances prevailing in the medieval indian J 
state* 

ihus the problem of the ^ughal nobility is a multi- 
faceted problem which is not shorn of allied problems such 
as political,administrative,military,and social and economic/ 
Hence a study of the %ghal nobility becomes all the more 
imperative in the light of the above mentioned circumstances» 

'fhe topic of the present research is 11 l'he & U ghal 
nobility: A political,administrative and socic-economic 
studyjwith special reference to the iiindu noble elementa w . 
'fhe study begins with the study of tho rise of the nobi.lity 
as a significant factor in the political condition of 
medieval India.’fhe source of the nobility is traced to 
Central ^sian origin,and its instituiionalisation in India 
under the ^uslim kings is determinea by the contemporary 
circumstances vrhich were peculiar as al30 due to the islamic 
characte r of the media vai Xadla n state.\ *he nobility was not { 
only a political group but it xras a social factor as well, 
in thc mediavai iudian, state. i’liese two facts were resporvsible 
to give it the crucial place which it received in the 
medievai indian state. l’he study here-after deals with the 
composition and organisation of the medxeval Indian nobility. 
l'he tranamutory character of the composition of the $ughal 
nobility is underlined, whilo the orgauisati©ii of the ^ughal 
nobility is discussed. Goming to the Hintiu constituent of the 
^ughal nobility, the present study has discussed in detail 
the role and status of the hajputs and the Rarathas within 
the confines of the Wugliai nobility, and concludes that theae 
Hindu nGble elements played a crucial role in the consolidatic 
and eclipse of the Kughai ercpire.l'he role of the nobility in 
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the Hughal adiainistraticn has been etudied and it hae 
b3oa concluded that there was no branch er aciivity ot 
the adroiniatratien which wao not out of the peri|?hery 
of the frughal nobility.i'hc «ughai uobiliiy was a potent 
force in the econozny of tho eropire both as patron s and 
participonts. ~ 

ihe activities of the ^ughal nobility in the 
contemporary tradicg and ccffaercial act ivitiee of tha, 
empire have been. snalyaed.^he astivitioo ahd role exe- 
cutdd by the %ghal nobility ir. the iibperial social 
etructure have beea discuasad snd the aceial significance 
of thie aristocrstic class in the building up of the 
eapire has been a.nalysed.Ons of the broad conclrsions 
arrived at is that the ^ughal noMlity was next only to 
the ^ughal emperors in the $ughal atate.I'hus the Kughal 
nobility h&a been viewcd upon as the iuoat poverful factor 
in the empire' s strength and povar and al.so in its eve- 
ntual disintegration in which the jagirdari criais olayed 
no roean part* 



CHAPTER I 


CONCEPTUAI. ANALYSIS OF THE PHEKOMENON OF 
NOBILITY 

The phenomenon of nobility is a concept and reality 
of the middle ages. The nobility in that age was a dominant 
group in the society, in the west as well as in the east. The 
institution of nobility essentially possessed (a^legality ofj i'ts 
own which provided it with a superior status in the socio- 
political situation. Thus, the nobility, though a social group, 
was nevertheless interroinably cormected and based upon the 
edifice of politics and the state, The legality of the position 
of the nobility was essentially and basically hereditary. It was 
also essential that the nobility should be a restricted and 
constricted bpdy, In other words, the nobility denoted a 
privileged section of the society which was naturally small 
in circumference. It enjoyed social interests and privileges, 
v/hile the theory and practicality of hereditary succession was 
provided to it by the state and through the state\ 

The period from the ninth upto the eleventh centuries 
is generally identified as the first feudal age in Europe, 

During this period, the term, 'noble', had r.ot acquired any 
distinctive sense of legality.lt existed at the conceptual level 
only. Ideologically, the nobility was characterized by the 

1. Marc Bioch, Feudal Society . tr. L.A.Manyon, Iondon, 1965» 

P.285 
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dist icct ion of birth. It also iirplied that the nohility 
possessed a certain aroount of wealth and property. During this 
period, the iK>hility signified groups of influential people who 
had come to acquire a dominating position in the social hierarchy, 
due to the fact that the governments had weakened up in Europe, 
vjith the result that the protective ties had become extended* 

The nobility was composed of the landed gej atry, because the 
nobles used to get land revenues by exercising their influence 
over the land, 

During the later feudal age in Europe, the distinctive 
meaning of the term 'nobility' , underwent significant modifica- 
tions. The later f»yudal age in Europe commenced from the thirteent 
century. During this period, the term, 'nobility' , came to 
signify a dist inguishe d sense of a legal_ jrpnopoIyi. The position 
of the nobility during the early feudal age w as de-facto, whereas 
during the later feudal age this position changed into being 
de-jure. During the first feudal age in Europe, the nobility 
was based upon vassalage. But due to contradictory nature of 
the terms of vassalage, while during the later feudal age, 
the terms of vassalage were done away with from the institu- 
tionalizat ion of the nobility. Thus, theoretically , the nobles 
ceased to be vassals. Now it was only on the bas_is of birth 
that a noble could own up an independent fief., In spite of the 
fact that there prevailed numerous common features such aS 
military functions, and the general mode of life, the de-facto 
nobles of the first feudal age and the de-jure nobles of the 
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later feudal age were very different when looked upon frora 

the point of view of an egalitarian society. The chief 

differences prevailed in roatters of wealth and property, and 

power and privilege. Thus a hierarchical set-up of the 

institution of the nobility was evident. These differences were 

there, tacitly recognizable in the beginning but later on they 

2 

vrere confirroed through statutes and custoros . 


The emergence and inst itut ionalizat io n of the 

nobility in India, during the medieval period, was far different 

from the Buropean nobility. The nobility in ^urope was not 

’created' in an artificial and deliberate roanner. It eroerged 

out of the exigeneies of the tiroes. The chief factor for the 

emergemre of the nobility in Burope was the all pervading 

weaknesses of the kingship therein. As a result, the European 

kings began to share state-powers with the influential section 

of the etate, due to which the nobility was inst itutionalized 
3 

therein . On the contrary, the institution of nobilityw was a 
jiel iberately created one in India so that it could be utilized 
as a potent factor in the work of the building up of the Indian 
eropire alongwith its consolidation, uecause, these were the 
political processes in existence in India throughout the 
medieval period. The baSic cause behind this was that the 
roedieval Indian state was perpretrated by the Central Asian 
Muslims who were in effect, foreigners in India. The Delhi 


2. Ibid, P.332 

3. S.B.P.Nigaro, Nobilitv under the Sultans of Delhi 

Delhi, 1968, P.185. 
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Sultans during the early Muslinj period and the Mughal kings 
during the later Muslin; period, were all foreigners. 


The Indian nobility during the Delhi Sultunate period 
influenced the state affairs to a great extent. The nobility 
I during I 1;he De lhi Sultunate and the Sultans of Delhi were 
always inter-locked in a grirn tusgle for the exact determina- 
tion of their two-fold relat ionshlp. Islara has evolved a 
definite theory of state and politics. lt provides a semL-') 
divine position to an elected Amir-uL-mominin. { ■ 


Speaking of the charactei* or the aobillty during the 
Sultunate period, an, authority'Vrites as such. L- 


“Immediat ely below the Monarch came hifl 
nobles. They usually supported him in power, but 
at t imes-usurped his functions, and if a ruling 
dynasty grew weak and effete they stepped into 
its shoes, and founded a new rulin^ dynaaty of 
their own. E^en if a noble was deposed or 
otherwise robbod of his position and power, the 
traditions of former dignit-y and social honour 
were unfailingly handed on to his descendants, 
and with the approbation of th'e people, who 
tenaciously adhered to the hereditary principle. 


restoration to farmer power was only a question of 

, „ 4 

time and opoortunit” 


4. K.M.Ashraf, Life and conditions of the people of Hind 


elhi, 19701 P.84 
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Thus we see that the theory of the election of the 
Amir-ul-iBOminin v/as a Misnomer-. > There was lacking any workable 
dereocratic reachinery for election. In actual practice* 
reilitary superiority was the chief arbiter which decided 
the political coreplexion of all Muslim coremxin ities. Thus a 
powerful person who had established his superiority over 
others through the reeans of_arma,_used to surround hireself 
with a halo of divine^ safet if ication,) so that he be taken to 


be soroewhat different ahd abovehis personal rivals. The 

Delh i jul t.ans also tried to enhance their position by allowing 

themselves divine sanctity. But the nobility under them did not 

recognize this. The nobility on its own part declared that 

the Sultans were only one areong themselves; merebers of the 

noble class itself. As such, the nobility declared the Delhi 

Sultans to be first aroong equals or as the saying goes, the 

5 

Sultans were just primus inter-pares # During the reedieval 
age in India l (f'the Islaroi c state^ existed because it recogn ized 
the nobility as ^ co-sharers ^ in the admin istrat ion of political 
pov/er alongside the ereperors. Thus it reay be stated that a 
constitut ional monarchy was p revailing in medieval India.^ 

The privileges and power of the contereporary nobility got 
recognition, as it was essential for the inner balancing and 
cohesion of the Islamic medieva l Indian state, more so for the 
latter's consolidat ion and stabilizat ion. 


5. S. B.P,- Nigaro, on. cit . PP. 182-83 
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As an 


| *utho 


has so aptly stated. 


”Islam, like Christianity, prescribes 
no political system and the hadiaes of the 
Prophet are remarkably silent on the question. 
Neverthelesa the Quran, which claims to be 
w a guide and a cure for those who believe' 1 , 
had to lay down the basic principles of the 
Muslim polit ico-soeial order. These principles 
as we have already seen, are - (a)government 
roust be based on common discussion^and the 
Prophet is directed by the Quran to consult the 
Fussalmans in their affairs; 


Again, the same auttority states. 


n So monarchy and a governing class came 
into existence and continued for centuries; only 
in the present generation are the Musilm countries 
learning how to do without thero; Nbw the Prophet*s 
Shari'at does not know of either institution, 


6. K.A.Nizaroi, ed, Politics and Society during the early 

Medieval " period p' Collect ed works o£ _ 


P ro f . Mo hamroad Hab ib , (v olTTy] 

JL 
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though later legists recognize them as facts. 

2he Shariat, which does not recognize inonarchy, 
has no law for the succession to the throne; 

the matter had to be regulated by custom and 

n 

convention or decided by wars of succession'* • 

X.H.Siddiqui writes in this context, 

n Xhe early Sultans of Delhi always paid 

cldse attention to the composition and organisation 

of the nobility, as the entire functioning of the 

state maehinery and the defence of the Eropire 

depended upon the co-operation of the nobles. 

Eor this reason the Sultans had to tahe different 

factors into cons ideration with rega#d to the 

recruitment of the nobles. They also promoted 

nobles belonging to different social groups to 

high positions with a view to maintaining a 

balance of pawer among them. The iodi Sultans 

whose ancestors had been accustomed to the 

Indian political system under the Tughlags, also 

followed the traditions of their predecessors 

8 

& in this regard” • ; 

7. Ibid. P.99 

8. Irfan Habi 
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The precise character of the Tufckish nohility in 
'India was neither feuda l nor bureaucrati c. However, it can 
be maintained that those territorial assignments assigned / 


to it which were caUed 'fiefs’, were comparable to the 

ifeudal assignments extended to the Buropean feudal lords 

and barons. Still, the nobility under the Delhi Sultans 

^was not feudal. Because, the nobility was deliberately 

create K the Delhi Sultans and they did not spring up 
— ' 

from any of their weaknesses like its European counterpart* 
Also, the powers and privileges enjoyed by the nobility 
during the Delhi Sultunate were granted to it through the 


stat e it self , unlike the Buropean feudal powers and privileges 

which were gathered against the interests of the state* 

Thirdly, the feudal lords in Europe were empowered with 

landed privileges, whereas the Turkish nobility was handed 

over with official powers and privileges. However, there was 

one striking similiar ity between the two in way of the fact 

that in times of need, both extended roilitary assistance 

9 

to the kings because both had access to roilitary powers # 


During the later period of medieval Indian history, 
i.e. the Mughal period, the institution of the nobility as 
it was , was also not either comparable to the Eoroan nobility 
or the roedieval Buropean nobility of the feudal tiroes, The 


9» S.B.P.Nigam, op. cit . PP. 185-86 
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Fughal nobility coroprised state-off icers xdio were in the 
service of the ItQonarchs. At the same level they also consti- 
tu±<»d the superior class in the political order. The Mughal 
nobility* unlike its Buropean counterpart, was not a landed 
gentry. Because, the jagirs or the revenue assignments of 
the Mughal nobility were transferable from place to place 
all over India. As a particular social class, the Mughal 
nobility could be very easily labelled aS an aristocratic 
socio— pol it ical elass. But rather a more truthful statement 
would be that it was a governing class. It exercised an 
interacting relationship with the Mughal kingship, because ; 
fthe nobility exercised aut onomous author itv within its own 
jurisdict ion, and also exercised its own restrictions on 
the authority of the kingship because it acted as a powerful 
force of decentralization of the governing authority. The 
nobility helped the Mughal kings with its administrative 
cooperation and efficiency, while the emperors had also the 
satisfaction of having submitted the nobility to their own 
submission and authority. The Mughal state activity was, as 
can be stated here, in just maintaining the status-quo, by 
maintaining law and order through civil and military adminis- 
trations. In this, the nobility participated and thus 
justified its own situation*' 
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The extent of the Mughal nobility's administrat ive 
role extended upto the Mansabdari organization, appertaining 
to jagirdari and zamindar i ord ers . The military obligation 
extended upto extra military duties of f inance , ( diwan) and 
police, (kotwal) . Zamindari, though basically denoted 
administrat ion of agrarian relations, nevertheless implied 
military functions. Thus the judiciary, because it waS 
specialized and independent, remained out of the nobility's 
admmistrative capacities. By turning the Mughal nobility 
into an all-India service obligation, its coherence,governing 


character, and administrative capacity, was kept in tact 
for a considerable period. However, the policy of maintaining 
the status«quo followed by the Mughal emperors, which influenced 
the nobility’s role and character, proved to be detrimental 


in the end. This situation 
among the nobility's ranks 


intensified unscrupulousn 


liroiting in many ways/any steadfast 


loyalty towards the crown, thus brewing up a political crisis 


for the Mughal empire. 


The study of the instutution of nobility from the 
So cio-pol it ical angle also makes it imperative for us to study 
the institution of feudalism from an exacting viewpoint. It 
may be stated that the mode of production has been different 
in the different ages. In ancient times the production waS 
carried on by the institution of slavery as it was when the 
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J slaves did the product ion-work. In the modem times the 
mode of production has been capitalistic. During the medieval 
vtimes, the mode of production was based upon the institution 
and product ive-Bystem which is known as feudalism. 

Under feudalism, the economic pattern 8f life vas 
[fbased in the villages. The society was compartmentally 
comprising the peasants and the feudal lords. Iocal consumptibn 
of the produce was very much in use and trading facilities were 

? less. Peudalism was characterised by its chief feature whidi 
was the exploitation of the peasantry^. In Europe, this 
exploitat ion of the peasantry was so acute that it took on 
the form of serfdom. Likewise in India, the nobility, 
especially the zaroindars , partook of a huge amount of the 

1 

peasant’s produce, although, the situation of the Indian 
peasants was not that of serfs* 

The term 'feudal*, is derived from the work 'feuduro' , 

which originally indicated a ’fief'^. In other words, the 

situation signified lands held on condition of services. 

Under the feuaal system, land had becoroe the real source of 

power. The crippled peasantry contributed their part of the 

produce to the lords as tax or rent, or it also had to work 

- — — 

for the lords free although their labours v/ere always there. 

10. Arjun Dev, ed, The story of Civiligat ion, Vol.I, 
x — = Delhi, 1978, P.126. 

11. Satiah Chandra, Med ieval India, Vol.I. Delhi, 1978,P.2 
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The European feudal system was based upon a 
hierarchical socio-polit ical order. At the top of the order 
stood the Monarch. He distributed the fiefs to the Earls and 
Dulces, who handed therc over to the Barons. The knights were 
the lowest class of the feudal lords. All this portrayed a 
systerc of vassalage which was gradual and hierarchical. 

During the tirce of any emergency, such as a war, the king 
used to dercand military help from the vassals depended upon 
him. Because all feudal lords were powerful within their 
fiefs, by virtue of having possessed soldiers, also by the 
levying of taxes within their own fiefs, and also by acting 
as judges and executing punishrcents and fines against 'whom 
coroplaints were in any case levelled. In Europe, soon enougfr , 
the feudal systero becarce hereditary. It assumed a strict and 
rigid social outlook which were based on the crystallig-ation 
‘ of the class-differences, 

The peasantry under the feudal system signified the 
lowest but on the other hand, the largest ,class, numerically* 
The peasantry was too divided into various categories. The 

first category of the peaSants may be stated that of the 

1 2 

^f re e-h olders . The free-holders received land from the lords 
and roanaged them on their own. They did not wotfk for the lords 
but instead paid them taxes. The second category of peaSantry 


12. Arjun Dev, ed, op. cit . P.129 
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1 3 

was called the villeins . The villeins gave a part of their 
produce to the lords. They also worked on the fields of the 
lords for a definite period, although most of the tame they 
worked on the land which they had received from the lords. 

Ihe category of peasants which came at the bottom but was 

- 14 

strongest of all in number was known as the serfs , The serfs 

worked wholly on the lords’ lands. They performed several 

services for the lords, for example# repairing a house or a 

road. These services were forced labour, because the lords 

would ask for these services at any time without even paying 

back the labourers. The serfs suffered from and were handicapped 

from many restrictions and impositions. They were forever tied 

to the land which belonged to the lords. They could not either 

change their masters, which wa s possible only if the lands 

changed hands. The serfs could not leave the land and whenever 

apprehended in this act, they were severely punished, 

The Buropean feudal system v;as based upon the ^lanorial 
pattem • The Manor was the domain of the lords which contained 

r 

farms, pasture grounds and common woods. The manor used to 
support all those who used to work on it. All the activities 
of economic character, for example, agricxilture and artisinal 
act iv.it ies were done within the manor itself. 


13. 

Ibid, 

P.129 

14. 

Ibid, 

P.130 

15. 

Ibid, 

P.131 
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It can be maintained that the feudal system was 
successful in creating security and orderliness in the 
roedieval society. The systern was instrumental in decentra- 
lizing power in-betv/een the kings and the lords.-But along 
with the few merits it had, the feudal system also presented 
itself vrith several demerits. It created a strict class system 
in the roedieval social structure. The nobles were oppressive. 
Ihe system gave incentive to econociic stagnation, because all 
the personal initiative regarding the different economic 
activities of the peasantry and the artisans* waS checked in 
the very start, 

However, from the eleventh century, towns and trade 
once again began. to thrive in Eur&pe. The lords now desired 
for luxury goods which the village-based self-suff icient 
village economy was unable to provide to thera. Due to the 
Holy w.ars the west came into contact with the east and this 
created a situation for the demands of eastern luxury articles* 
Due to the enlargeraent in cultivation and agricultural 
improveraents, the peasantry started to exchange their agri- 
cultural produets with non-agricultural goods. These activities 
proraoted trade and crafts which in turn led to urbanization. 

AU these factors contributed to the decline of the feudal 
system. The subsequent increase in trade and coramerce and 
the specializat ion of industries encouraged the merchants to 
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organize themselves in guilds. In Europe, all this inade 
the merchant elements very i???portant in the society, while 
at the same time nodelled the feudal pattern of economic life, 

Feudalism in India developed in a fa# different manner 
as was the case with Europe. The two characteristic features 

J of the Manorial system and serfdom which had impregnated the 
European systera were lacking in Indian feudalism • It has been 
remarked very aptly that evident treroendous differences 

17 

prevailed between the different feudal systems the worid over • 

Feudalism has been analysed as being, 


"Virtually identical with what we generally 
mean by force and independently of its own 
volition to fulfill certain econoroic denands of 
an over-lord, whether these demands take the 

form of services to be perforroed or of dues to 

1 8 

be paid in money or in kind" • 

The classic form of feudalism was possessed of 
these chief characterist ics. First, a low level of technique 
with sirople instruments of production vihich are also 
inexpensive, while the act of production itself is predom:U 

16. Satish Chandra, op, cit . P.2 

17. Paul A.Baran. vThe Polit ical economy of growth, Iondon,1957, 

P.137 

18. Maurice Dobb, Studies in the d e velopment of Capitalism. 

Dondon,196"3, J P. 25 j* o<~l o S 
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nartly individual ln character, the division of labo\ir is 

at a primitive level of development. Secondly, the production 

work is done for the immediate requirement of a household or 

a village community, and is not done for a wider market. 

Thirdly, demesne-farming is executed with. The farming of the 

lords' estate is done on a larger scale by coropulsory labour- 

services. Fourthly, there exists political decentralisation. 

Fifthly, there is conditional holdihg of lands by the lords on 

some kxnd of service-tenure. And sixthly, the lords possess 

judicial or quasi- judicial functions to the dependent 
19 

population • 

It can be maintained that Indian feudalism too 

possessed several of these characteristics. Th e Kushana perA o-dj 

in India her alded the feudal age. But from the Gupta period, 

particular feudal practices becaroe apparent. By Harsha*s tiroe 

20 

they becaroe very solid . Froro then, Indian feudalism came to 

rest on the low level of technique, as was the case with classic 

feudalism. Moreover, the production work in India was also 

done for the immedoate use of the village community and not for 

the market. However, the system of demesne-farming was not in 

21 

exercise in India . In fact, the absence of the system of 
demesne-farroirig gave to Indian feudalism an important outlook. 
The battles in Indian feudalism were waged not between the 
claimants of any plough and any sword, but between the claimants 

19. Ibid, PP. 36-37 

20. R.S.Sharroa, A spects of political ideas and institutions in 

ancient India , Belhi, T5 59, PP. 23^-37 

21. B.B.Kosambi, An introduction to-the study of Indian history , 

Sombay, 1956 , PP.326-27 
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of two swords alone. The village cormnunity, especially the 

peasantry remained to be all the way passive in the conflict 

over the booties of such battles. This situation speaks of 

the static and stable situation of the Indian village conmunity. 

The process of political decentralization had been started by 

the system of land-grants v/hich were specially provided to the 

Brahmins.' These land-sran't 8 helped in the decentralizat ion of 

the sources ®f revenue along with the police and administrative 

functional duties. This was inade easy by the class of 

intermediaries who had emerged in the shape of the brahmin 

feudatories. The contemporary central control of the Mauryan 

times had in this way given place to decentralization of 

power dvirihg the post-Mauryan and Gupta periods. An interme«» 

diary class of a warrior type came into prevalence. The term 

*Samanta*, signified independent neighbours during the Mauryan 

period but later on during the sixth century A.D. it signified 

22 

conquered feudatories . Onwards the Gupta period, the titles 

of bhogike, bhogipatika, and so on, refer to the emergence of 

a new official class who lived on the action of the collection 
23 

of revenue . Political decentral ization was carried on by 
this official class. Eroro the above mentioned reference, it 
may be said that the fourth, fifth, and the sixth characte- 

ristics as mentioned by the scientist Maurice Dobb, were 

■ 1 — 

) 

present in the Indian feudal system. However, in spite of 

22. R. S. Sharma, op.cit. P.212 

23. Ibid, PP.207-12 
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such simlliarit ies , the chief difference between Indian and , 
European feudal systems lay in the village community system* 

V 

The Indian village community system in its particular 

socio-economic set-up, was relatively impressionable so far 

as the Indian fiudal system was concerned. It had an equitable 

combination of agriculture and handicrafts for its economic 

pattern which in turn provided an equilibrium to the society. 

The social set-up which was formed of caste-structure and 

caste- ideologies, checked the different pieces from joining 

and thus collidftng against each other. The. Indian village- 

community, as compared to the European village-community, 

24 

was very conservative and change-resisting , But it is also 

correctly stated that the European village community was raore 

brittle than its Indian counterpart , The Indian village- 

community was self-suff icient and thus was not dependent on 

anybody else, and stuck to its own inspite of intemal and 

1 

external forces* It was like a republ'ic having imbibhed all 
things within itself. It changed as late as the ninteent^ 
century when the onslaught of British machine - made goods, 
began • 


24. Paul. M.Sweezy, ” A Critique 1 ' in "The transition from 

feudalism to capitalismi A Symposium ” 
Patna," WdT 9 P .3 


25. Ibid, P.35 
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AccGrding to Karl Marx, 

"Those sroall and extreroely ancient Indian 
cornnunities, some of which have continued down 
to this day, are based on possession in common 
of the land, on the blending of agriculture and 
handicrafts, and on an unalterable division of 
labour, which serves whenever a new coromunity 
is started, as a plan and scheroe ready cut 
dried” 26 . 

Again, 

”The simplicity of the organisation for 
production in these self-suff icing cominunities 
that constantly reproduce themselves in the 
same form, and when accidentally destroyed 
spring up again on the spot and with the same 
name - this siroplicity supplies the key to the 
secret of the unchangeableness in such striking 
contrast with the constant dissolution and 
refounding of Asiatic states, and the never- 
ceasing changes of dynasty. The structure of 
the economical elemer.ts of society remains 
untouched by the storm clouds of the political 

sky" 2 ^» 

26. Karl Marx, Canital , Vol.I, London, 1971, PP. 392-94 

27. Ibid, PP. 392-9 4 
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Indian feudalism p due to its differences from 
classic feudalism, has also been described as quasi- 
feudalism or feudalistic . 


"The basic requisites of a feudal 
system vxere present in India. The king gracted 
the revenue from varying proportions of land 
to his officers or selected holders, w ho were 
the equivalent of vassals elsewhere. The 
tendency from the seventh century onwards of 
granting land in lieu of cash 
sified the feudal process.... 

The feudatories could hire out their assigned 
land to cultivators, from whom they collected 
the revenue agreed upon* Part of the revenue 
from the land they sent to the king* Out of 
the revenue retained by the vassal he was 
expected to maintain the feudal levies which, 
underlying his oath of loyalty to his king, 
he was in duty bound to furnish for the king's 
service" 2 ^* 


salaries inten- 



28. fiomila Thapar, A history of India * Harmondsworth, 

^81, P.241 


29. Ibid, P.242 
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Land-grants and subinfeudat ion during early tnedieval 

India, H led to unequal distribution of land and power on a 

large scale and created new social groups and ranks which 

did not quite fit in with the existing fourfold varna 

system” • Speaking of the period A.D.500-1200, the same 

atf6hority\ nr it es of the feudal situation, as consisting 

of eight categories of feudal vassals of a typical feudal 

court. Ihe samrat or the king had 4 Mande lesvar as j 

12 Mandalikas, 16 Mahasamantas , 32 Samantas, 160 Laghusa- 

mantas, and 400 Cat\iras ikas , below them coming the 
31 

rajaputras'' , 

Thus both India and Europe underwent periods of 
feudalism extending up much the same periods. Indian 
feudalism possessed both common and \mcommon features with 
European feudalism. The basic difference between the two 
was the fact that Indian feudalism was based upon the village 
community system, Land in Indian village economy had belonged 
to the village and not to the private individuals. But from 
the fourteenth century onwards, new elements came forv/ard 
in the Indian social set-up« This brought forth the feudal 
integument. In the economic sphere constant interference 
by the state, in the village economic structure, for the 

30. B. S.Sharma, Social changes -in early medieval India, 




31. Ibid, P.7 
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extrafction of more surplvis loosened up the autonomous walls 
of the village republic. iater on» during Sher Shah and 
Akbar, direct contracts for revenue collection were made 
,with the cultivators. The payment of revenue in cash instead 
of kind, made easy commodity circulation in villages. 
Moreover, the Bhakti movement which grew from the rising 
classes of artisans and traders, gave death-blov/s to the 
rigid class a’nd caste structure within the village. The 
peasant uprisings during the later period of the Mughal 
empire further corroded the remaining feudal strength. 

All these factors ultimately vrorked for the inevitable 
decline o^/ifeudalism in India« 
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CHAPTER II 

COMPOSITXOH AND ORGANISATION OP THE 
MEDIEVAl INDIAN NOBILITY 


The , composition and organigation of the medieval 
Indian nobility may be studied under two heads, the nobility 
as it was during the early medieval period or as it was under 

the Delhi Sultans; and secondly the institution as it was under 

} 

the Mughals, or as it was during the . later medieval period* 
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powerful supporting factor of the Sultunate. They exercised 
a powerful influence over state-aff airs during the reigns of 
weak Sultans. Sultan Balhan tnade attempts to curtail the 
power of the nobles^. The nobility under the Sultunate was 
composed of furks, Arabs, Afghans, Persians, Egyptians and 
Hindustanis. The nobility during this period was not a 
hereditary, homogeneous, and titell-organised body as was the 
medieval Buropean Nobility. It has been described as a gross 

i 

caricature of debased feudalism, which finally caused the 
‘ 5 

Delhi Sultunate its dovmfall • The Delhi Sultans always had to 
promote different social groups in the_nobility so as to 

g 

maintain a balance of power among them * 

Dtaring the early period of the Delhi Sultunate, the 
nobility was not consisting of slaves or employees of -the jj 
Sultan, but his co-heirs. As was the ease with Shihabuddin, ? 
the nobles were his slaves , and had helped him in building up 
the empire by a unified enterprise while serving on various 
posts. Also, the Sultan of Delhi, who was one among the 
nobles, could attain the royal throne through the consent of 
the nobility. " The imperial office was elective, at least 
in form. In practice the leading chiefs, through force and 

4. Ibid, P.122 

5. Ibid, P.123 

6. Iqtidar Eusain Siddiqui, "The composition of the nobility 

under the Lodi Sultans" , Irfan Habib, ed, 

Medieval India. A Fiscellany , Vol.IV, Bombay, 

1977» P.10 
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intrigue> cowbined to instal or to dethrone the Monarch, 

Very often their attempt was to put the crown into commission 

to have a dummy king and to do -everything in his name” • 

However, the absence of the principle and practice of 

hereditary succession within the confines of the nobility 

dtiring this perio,d was upjto a great extent responsible for 

the checkmating of its fissiperous tendencies Q 
* 

The highest title among the Sultunate nobility waS 
8 

that of the Khans . The Maliks followed them, Sipah-salar, 
and Sar-khel were military ranks."Ihe official status of a 
noble was determined in relation to what were called the 
Shughl, the khitab, and the Aqta or their sinecures, their 

Q 

titles of honour, and the assignments of revenue respectively” • 
The nobles were given the Shughl or the offices at court, 

Besides this, the nobles were given offices at the royal 
household, the karkhanas, a few ministries, secretarial 
offices, governorehips of certain districts, and civil and 
military offices alongwith titles of honour. Some of these 
titles were, Khvaja-Jahan, Nizaro-u3— mulk, Ulugh Khan, and 
so on. Another significant title was known as Maratib. This 
signified privileges given to the quality of their dress, 
swords and daggers presented to them by the Sultan, and the 
specific number of horses and elephants they were supposed 
to possess^®. 

7*' Mohammad Habib, Politics and society during the earlv 
medieval periodV ' Tol.I, New I)elhi,l974» P.105 

8. K.M.Ashraf, Life and conditions of the people of Hindustan , 

De5hi,1970, P.84 


9. Ibid , P.85 

10. Ibid, P.86 
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As regards the deterrninat ion of the character of the 
nobility under the Delhi Sultans, it has been stated that 
the territorial assignments provided to the nobles were 
similar to fiefs in airopean feudalism**, On the other hand, 
the feudal character of the Delhi Sultunate has been critically 
examined by W.H.Moreland and Prof. Abdur Rashid. According 
to them, the Sultunate nobility was heterogeneous in character. 
The Ilbaris dominated the racial character of the nobility 
during the thirteenth century. However, soon after under the 
Khaljis and the Tughlags, the nobility assumed a hereditary 
character • This waS due to royal patronage and not due to 
a matter of right. The nobility existed due to the strength 
of the crown* 

The ' iqta’ and the 'muqti’ have been described as 

I - - 

f iefs of ©iropean feudalism. The iqta during the Delhi 
Sultunate meant assignments of revenue conditional on military 
services. The iqtas were of varying sizes and were given also 
to the nobles for purposes other than military and administra- 
tive. M Thus iqtas were granted for the maintenance of religious 
houses, tombs of saints and Sultans, mosques and also to 
persons for their livelihood who were devoted to religious or 
literary pursuits'’ All the iqtadars were, however, not 

11. S.B.P.Nigam, Nobility under the Sultans of Delhi , 

Delhi, 1968. P.93 

12. Ibid, P. 97__ 

13. Ibid, PP. 96-97 
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muqtis as the Muqtis were those who held the administrat ive 
charges of the territories. They had none territorial 
position of their own and could not claim any particular 
region. Their services reraained so alongwith the discretion 
of the Sultan* 


Thus it can be tnaintalned that the ambitious 
roilitary officers com roanded s everal men so as to carve out 

They gave lands to their 

junior officers for governing them, which however remained 

14 

not so perfect from the administrat ive point of view . The 
actual cultivators resembled their counterpart in EUropean 
f eudalisnu 


'^principalit ies for themselves 


Being of a heterogenous body, the nobility under 

the Delhi Sultans was in the beginning TuYki^. The Afghans 

came at a later date. Some Mongols who had taken to Islam 

were also incorporated into the nobility. They were called 

Nau - Muslims^. But the JPu#ks were in majority. u If the 

personnel of the Turkish government in India is analysed as 

a whole, it will be found that Ministers, high officers, 

provincial governors, members of the judiciary and commandars 

1 f> 

of the forces, were mostly Turks” . Due to their political 
domination, the Turkish nobility enjoyed all the revenues of 


14. Ibid, PP. 100-101 

15. K.M, Ashraf, op.cit, P.95 

16. K.A.Nizami, Religion and Politics in I ndia during the 

Thirtee nth century , Ifle^hi. 1^74» P.105 
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Hindustan. It was only later on under the Khaljis that the 

Delhi Sultunate underwent a major change and became what can be 

17 

described as a Indo-Muslim state • 


At the court the Sultan was always siirrounded by his 

Ministers who were able and experienced. He Be^ed their advice 

and counsel and kept in touch with public opinip nj^. He bowed 

before stronger elements of the nobility although v there were 

no representative institutions. The Ministers were in fact 

19 

servants of the crown and responsible to it . Their position 
was well-defined by law and sanctified by customs. 


Now we give a list of important nobles during the 

20 

period of Delhi Sultunate . , 1 


Name 

1 • Khan- i- J ahan 

2. Husain Khan 

3. Tatar Khan 

4. Isa Khan 

5 . Qutb Khan 

6. Dariya Khan 

7. Barbak Shah 

8 . Azam Humayun 


Rank v 

t’’ ■ 

12,000 Sawars 

12.000 Sawars o 

15.000 Saxfars 
Kampil, Bhogaon 
Rapri, Chandwar 
Sambhal 
Jaunpur 

Kalpi 


17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


Ibid, P.106 


I.H.Qureshi, The administration of the Sultunate of Delhi 

Eelh i7~1 9TT V'P .V8 


Ibid, P.78 

Iqtidar Husain Siddiqui, op. cit . PP. 46-66 



Name 


Rank 

Chandwar 
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9 • Alaro Khan 
10. Nizaro Khan 
11» Jamal Khan 

1 2. Mubarak Khan 

13. Ibrahiir Khan 

14. Sher Khan 

15. Umar Khan 

16. Ahmad Khan 
17. , Himat Khan 

18. Firoz 

19. Miaa Gadai 
<20. Mian Maruf 

21. Husain Farmali 

22. Tatar Khan 

23. Khwaja Said 

24. Ahmad Khan 

25. Ali Khan 

26. Mubaniz Khan 
27* Iqbal Khan 

28. Mubarak Khan 

29. Hai Pratap 

30. Rai Karan 

31* Rai Tilok Chand 

32. Rai Duru 

33. Shakti Singh 
34* Daulat Khan 
35. Mub ar ak Khan 
36 • Ahmad Khan 

37. Husain Khan 

38. Khusran Khan 

39. Bhikkan Khan 
40 • Ali Khan 

41 • Mahmud Khan 
42. Jaraal Khan 


Delhi 

Hisar Firuza 

Jaunpur, Kara 

Ffcawah 

Kara 

Shahabad 

Bayana 

Iudhiana 

Pail 

CJdnauj 

Qunauj 

Saran 

Mahrera 

Har iyana 

Mewat 

Koil 

Baran 

Bari 

Saket 

Bhogaon, Kampil 

Shamsabad 

Baksar 

Btawah 

Btawah 

Maanad- t-ali 
«1 

n 

Khan- i— Jahan 
Azam Humayun 
Mas nad- i-ali 

1t 

n 


Khan-i— Azam 
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Hatoe 

hank 

43. 

Taj Khan 

Masnad-i-ali 

44. 

Umar Khan 

Khan-i-Azam 

45. 

Ihrahim Khan 

Masnad-i-ali 

46. 

Said Khan 

Khan-i-Azam 

47. 

Alauddin 

Masnad-i-ali 

48. 

Muharak Khan 

n 

49. 

Ihrahim Khan 

tl 

50. 

hariya Khan 

n 

51. 

Nasir Khan 


52. 

Sher Khan 

tt 

53. 

Ismail Khan 

•» 

54. 

Khan-i-Khanan Nuhani 

Khan-i-khanan 

55. 

Nathu 

HfiLlik 

56. 

Malik Luqman 

n 

57. 

Malik Bustan 

<1 

58. 

Isa Khan 

Masnad-i-ali 

59. 

Daulat Khan 

Naib 

60. 

Muhammad Farmali 

Masnad-i-ali 

61. 

Tatar Khan 

Khan 

62. 

Khwaja Said 

Masnad-i-ali 

63. 

Todar Mal 

tl 

64. 

Shaikh Gadai 


65. 

Mian Maruf 

n 

66. 

Mian Taha 

n 

67. 

Khan-khanan 

Kh ar>- i-k hanan 

68. 

Imad 

ti 

69. 

Mian Sulaiman f 

n 

70. 

Hueain Khan 

Masnad-i-ali 

71. 

Shaikh Muhammad 

n 

72. 

Shalkh Jamal 

ti 

73. 

Mian Zain-al-Din 

ti 

74. 

Mian Zabaral-Din 

tt 

75. 

Tajuddin Khan 

n 
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Naroe 

RankL 

76. 

Umar Khan 

Masnad- i-ali 

77. 

r 

Jamal Khan 

t* 

78. 

Fian Juman 

t* 

79. 

Shaikh Daud 

« 

80. 

Shaikh Habib 

n 

81. 

Jalal 

n 

82 f 

Shaikh Ghuran 

n 

83. 

Muhaminad Khan 

n 

84. 

Khwaja Bain 

n 

85. 

Muiz-al-din Khan 

Malik 

86. 

Safdar Khan 

rt 

87. 

Haji Sarang Khan 

Sarang Khan 

88. 

Husain Khan 

« 

89. 

Piruz Aghx^an 

n 

90. 

Ismail 

Malik 

91. 

Aadruddin Khan 

Malik 

92. 

Masnad-k-ali Bhua 

Masnad- i-ali 

93. 

Rai Ganesh 

Rai 

94. 

Bahid 

n 

95. 

Salbahan 

w 

96. 

Parem Deo 

n 

97. 

Malik Roop Chand 

Malik 

98. 

Hasan Khan 

Masnad-i-ali 

99. 

Ilyas Khan 

Khan 

100. 

Abul Path 

Malik 

101. 

Ali Khan 

Khan- i-khanan 

102. 

Mian Mustafa 

Oudh 

103. 

Satcru 

Oudh 

104. 

Bikramjit 

Shamsabad 

105. 

Muhammad 

Koil 

106. 

Muharmnad Khan 

Jehtra 

107. 

Qazi Siya 

Awadh 

108. 

Mian Malih - 

Arwal 
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Name 

Rank 

109. 

Husain Khan 

Rapri 

110. 

Malik Usman 

Malik . 

111 . 

Malik Adam 

Malik, lucknow 

112 . 

Umar 

Jetroli 

113. 

Mian Zaitun 

Agra, Pholpur 

114. 

Ahmad Khan 

Durweshpur 

115. 

Jalal Khan Lodi 

Kalpi 

116. 

Khizr Khan 

Itawah 

117. 

Ahmad Khan 

Lucknow 


The origin of the Mughal nobility as an institution 

may be traced back to the organization of the nobility as it 

was accomplished by the renowned conqueror and administrator 

21 


Previous to him it were the 
ifferent tribes which had control over individual members or 


Central Asia, Chingi z khan 



,/the nobles. But alongwith the rise to power of Chingiz Khan 
and with the sarction of divinity attached to his personality, 
the power of the tribes was also physically transferred to him. 
The Yasa yas or the Decrees of Chingiz Khan v;ere binding on 
everybody. The decrees were the highest decrees in the land. 

For the first time thus, the person and property of the nobles 
belonged to the King, whose control over the nobles was 
supre'me. At this initial stage only Mongol elements were 


21. U.Ef.Pay, The Mughal Government. Delhi,1970, P.181 
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recruited within the nobility. But along with the rise of 
Amir Timur, other elements such as the Turks were also included 
into the nobility*s force. By the time Babur becaire the ruler 
of Kabul, the nobility had coroe to be fortned of elements such 
aS Turanis, Mirzas» Mongols, Uzbeks, IraniS and the Afghans, 
Babur also exercised absolute control over the nobility. When 
he came to India he brought with himself the institution of 
nobility as it had developed under the Chagtais. It was his 
grand-son, Akbar who created a ^hQmogenous^ obility from multi- 
racial and religiously hetrogenous elements, which came to be 
recognized as the Mughal nobility of Hindustan* 


Thus, the Mughal nobility was created by the emperor, 
"iif~theory^\ He was the sole authority who had the power to 


confer, increase, decrease or resume the Mansab of the nobles* 

The nobility was coroposed of the Khanazads , zamindars and 

nobles coming from ( other statesy ? The most important factor of 

considerat ion for appointroent as nobles was the heredity 

facjt Qj. The Khanazads who were the sons of descendants of the 

already existing mansabdars, had the most significant and 

22 

advantageous position • Nobles were also recruited from such 
classes who did not belong to the category of the nobles* 

There were many such classes. Many held distinction and power 


22* Athar Ali, Th e Mughal nobilit.v under Aurangzeb, 

Bombay, 1966, P, 1 1 
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in the land. This group belonged of the zamindars and the 

chiefs, within the etnpire. Their already existing ancestral 

properties were treated as watan - jagirs. But as they were 

recruited in the Kughal nobility* ordinary jagirs were 

23 

assigned to them . Apart from these, there were nobles coming 
from other states. They were recruited within the Mughal 

2t 

nobility on account of their experience, status, and influence 
Por example, Husain Pasha, the ottomon Governor of Basra- was 
such a Mughal noble. Pers'ian, Chagtai, Uzbek and Deccani 
elements came within this force. Some nobles within the Fughal 
nobility could not claim hfitgh birth. Ihese were such nobles 
who were strictly administrators , such as accountants. The 
Khatris, Kayasthas, etc. were such rwbles. Some of them such 
as Baja £odar Mal under Akbar and Raja Raghunath under 
Aurangzeb, rose to high positions of Diwan, etc. These t*ere 
the other Hindu nobles, other than the Rajputs and the Marathas, 
During 1658-1707 there were.twenty such "other Hindu" ndbles. 
last of all, scholars, men of letters and religious divines 
were aiso made nobles or mansabdars. Por essitnple, Abul- Fazl 
during Akbar and Saadullah Khan and Danishmand Khan during 
Shahjahan, Pazil Khan, Munshi Qabil Khan, Inayatullah Khan 
Kashmiri, were such very nobles* 


23. Ibid, P.13 

24. Ibid 
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CoropQBitiop of the Mughal Nobility 


. The first phase of the transmutational developroent 
of the Mughal nobility can be marked out as consisting of 
the reigns of Babur, Humayun and Akbar. The^/nobility'^ 
'Ms^Cure was now formed of certain well-defined and 


recognizable racial and ethnic groups. These were the Turanis 
(Central Asians), Iranis(Persians) , Afghans, Shaikhzadas 
(Indian Muslims) and the Rajputs. As the Mughal empire advanced 
Xinto the Deccan, the Deccan elements such as Bijapuiis, 
Haidrabadis, and the MarathaS, entered the Kughal nobility, 

But this was later on, under Shahjahan and Aurangzeb, 


The Mughal nobility, therefore, was diversified in 
Character, Rather, the situation was that of diversity in 
unity. 


The foreign nobles comprised of two chief classes - 

the Turanis and the Iranis. The Turanis v;ere persons coroing 

from Central Asia* They came from the north of the Oxus, while 

25 

the Iranis came from the south of the Oxus The Turanis 

were sunnis, and “they were well treated by the Mu|jhal eroperors. 

Their numbers were high and this gave them an advantage over 

other nobles. Coupled with their civil and military abilities, 

they became an influential class within the Mughal empire* 

R.P.Khosla, M ughaBL Kingship and Nobility * Allahabad, 1934, 

P.227 


25 . 
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However, from Jahangir’s time, the decline in the nuxnbers and 

position of the Turani nobles was evident. The Iranis who were 

also called Khurasanis and Iraqis, were Persian speaking 

people. They were fewer in number than the Turanis and were 
26 

Shias , Humayun elevated many Iranis to high positions. They 

were in too rouch love and longing for their own country and 

27 

so they did not merge with other classes of Hindustan . The 

1^3 tr& 

Iranis were regarded as very cultured and they ^specially 

28 

favoured under both Jahangir and Shahjahan . The Iranis 
maintained their position throughout the Mughal rxile because 
of their influx from the Deccani states to the fore of the 
Mughal nobility. 

Another racial group of nobles was that of the Afghans. 

They came from the region between the Indus on the east and 

29 ' 

Kabul and Kandhar on the west . Their number was even more 
than the Fughals themselves. Some of them were on high positions 
but most of them were too rough for civil services^. Akbar and 
Shahjahan mistrusted them. Bven Aurangzeb in his early years 
mistrusted them and did not allow them high positions. There 

were three Afghans of the rank of 5000 and above, in 1658-79 

“ 1 

and there were ten in the same category during 1679-1707 • 


26. 

Ibid, 

P.228 

• 

(NJ 

■ Ibid 


2C . 

1 Athar 

Ali, op-cit.. P.19 

29. 

* H.P. Khoslas op.cit.. P.228 

30. 

l.bid. 

P.228 

31. 

Athar 

Alis op.cit.. P.21 
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The Afghans were essentially tribal and remained tribal 

\ j 

leaders appointing their otm jren even when in Mughal service* 
They spread disturbances and their power increased after the 
death of Aurangzeb* 

The Shaikhzadas or the Indian Muslims born in India 

belonged to certain iraportant clans, such as the Saiyads of 

Barha and the Karobus. They were the descendants of foreign 

' 32 ’ 

imnigrators in the second or the third generation . They 
regarded themselves as Indians and lived the Indian way of 
life. They did not cherish any foreign sympathies. These 
Indian Muslims who had leading positions in the Mughal empire 
from Akbar's time, were in decline during Aurangzeb. This was 
because of the entry of foreign Muslim elements in.the Mughal 
nobility. Aurangzeb distrusted them because the Saiyads of 
Barha had supported Dara Shikoh in the war of succession* 

• Dater on, such elements as the Deccanis and the Kashmiris 

33 

joined the Indian Muslims to the fore of the Fughal nobility • 
This was under Aurangzeb. 

Yet another group of the Mughal nobles consisted of 
the Taimurides or the Mirzae v?ho had come to India with 
Huroayun. They also remained dominant under Akbar. They wanted 


32. E.P. Khosla; op.cit., PP. 228-229 
33* Athar Ali; op.cit., P. 21-22 
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to be co-sharers in the Mughal central authority. Ihus they 

34 

wanted to equal the etnperor in the tash of sovereignty . 

Their lineage was important. Bven as minors they sometimes 

got mansabs. Muhammad Husain Wirza, Ibrahim Mirza, Husain 

Mirza, and Akil Mirza were enrolled as Akbar's nobles though 

they were still roinors. They craved for a feudal system in 

which they could receive the highest grades, and for this 

reason they were always rebelling against the authority* They 

did not favour a centralised authority. They aimed that the 

active rule of the J'Tughal emperor should be remained confined 

to Delhi and its neighbourhood, while the rest of the country 

should be put under the control of local chiefs with absolute 

power vjithin their own jagirs, with nothing to do with the 

35 

central aurhority , 

There were the Deccanis too as a group of nobles. 

The term 'Deccani’ denoted a person coming from the south, 

The Mughals termed as Deccanis all those nobles who had 

belonged to the Deccan kingdom and had taken up services with 

them^. There were foreigners aS well as Hindustanis, those 
born and bred in India, among the Deccanis. These were 
specially nobles belonging to the kingdoms of Bijapiir and 
Golctmda. There were the Turanis, Iranis, Afghans, and 

34* R.P. Khosla; op.cit . , P.230 

55. Ibid . PP. 230-231 

36. Athar Ali; op. cit . , P.26 
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Marathas are listed separately. Under Aurangzeh, specially 
during his early years, the Deccanis did not form a large 
proportion of the Mughal nobility. They were also regarded as 
a subordinate class of the nobles. The jagirs in the Deccan, 
largely alloted to the Deccanis, were made on the lowest month- 
scales. Under Shahjahan hirrself, the practice of deducting a 
fovirth part of the Deccani' s pay claim, had already attained 
the position of an established rule. This was followed on by 
Aurangzeb during his early period. AIl the Deccanis had to 
live by this deduction. However, the situation changed after 
1681 . IXiring this period of the annexation of the Deccan, large 
numbers of Deccani nobles were enlisted in the Mughal nobility, 
The Bijapuris, Haiderabadis, and the Marathas either surrendered 
their strongholds or joined the Mughal service when Bijapur 
and Qolcunda were finally conquered by the Mughals. The policy 
of bribing them, especially the Marathas, was also in force 
for sometime. 


A very significant racial and ethnic group in the 
Mughal nobility was that of the Rajputs. The Rajputana became 
a strong focul point in the conquest policy of the Mughals 
from Akbar*s ti^e onwards. Thus from this period we witness 
khe intrusion of \ the defeated Rajputs in the Mughal nobility,^ 
The policy of conciliation was also taken up by Akbar. Those 
Rajputs who accepted the Mughal sovereignty without the use 
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of force were honourably treated and given Mughal imperial 
service. The situation remained more or same during Jahangir. 
Under Shahjahan, because by this time nearly the entire 
Rajputana was under the Mughal control* the situation for the 
Rajputs changed somewhat, and their numbers within the Mughal 
nobility did not rise much. Under Aurangzeb the situation of 
the Rajputs declined. 

Another significant Hindu ethnic group within the 

Mughal nobXlity was that of the Marathas. The Marathas entered 

the fore of the Mughal nobility during its later phase. This 

was under Shahjahan, or more specifically under Aurangzeb. 

This was when the empire expanded towards the D8ccan. The 

establiehment of an independent state of the Marathaa by 

Shivaji, necessitated the need for the services of the Marathas 

as felt by the Mughals, in the wars in the Deccan. However, 

37 

the policy of winning over the Marathas ended in failure . 

Some Maratha Chiefs were won over by the Mughals. But others 
took to building strongholds, and ravaging and harming the 
Mughal territories. This was because the Marathas did not 
possess the clan-system wherein the Chiefs* submission meant 
the submission of the entire clan. They specialiged in plunder 
and loot, and were satisfied with these. Thus under Aurangzeb, 
the Maratha nobility remained to be very unstable. 


37. Athar Ali, op» cit . , P.30 
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The following is a chart of the Hindu Hansabdars 

*ato 

or nobles during the Mughal period^ • 



Akbar 

Shahjahan 

Aurangzeb 


±525 

1628-58 

1658-1707 

5000 and above 

1 

12 

56 

3000 to 4500 

1 

. 22 

54 

1000 to 2700 

6 

64 

197 

500 to 900 

14 

- 

- 


22 

98 



The following is a list of the Hindu Mansabdars or 
' 39 

nobles during the reign of Akbar • 

7000 

1 • Mansingh of Jaipur 

5.000 

2. Bhagwan Das of Jaipur 

3. Bhar Mall of Jaipur 

4000 

4» Todar Mall, Pinance Minister , 

5 • Hai Singh of Bikaner , 

6* Jagan Nath» son of Bhar Mall of Jaipur 

38. ' Ibid , P.31 

39* Sri Ram Sharma, The Reli^ious policy of the Mughal 

emperors » Bombay. 1972» PP,78-/9 




2000 

7 . 

Birbar 

8 . 

Ram Chandra Baghela 

9 , 

Kalyan Mall 

10 . 

Sur^an 

11 « 

Bhao Singh 

12 . 

Ram Das Kachhwaha 

13 . 

Maha Singh 


1 500 

14 . 

Durga Sassodia 


1200 

15 . 

Rai Shal 


1000 

16 . 

Rupsi 

17 . 

Udai Singh 

18 . 

Jagmal 

19 . 

Asakarn 

20 . 

Balyan DaS 


900 

21 . 

pratap Singh 

22 . 

Jagar Singh 

23 . 

Raj Singh 

24 . 

Bhoj 


700 

25 - 

Bihari 

26 . 

Rao Pitri Das 

27 . 

Medni Pat Chauhan 

28 . 

Bahu 

29 . 

Salahadi 
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500 

50* Parmanand 

31. Jagmall 

32. Bhixn 

33 • Ar jun Singh 

34. Sahal Singh 

35* Raro Chandra Bundela 

36 • Rain Chandra 

37. Dalpat 

400 

38. Shakti Singh 

39. Manohar 

40. Ram Chandra Kachhwaha 

41 • Balaka Kachhwaha 

300 

42« Bal Chandra Rathor 

43« Keshar Bas 

44* Tulti Das Yadar 

45* Krishna DaS 

46* Ma n Singh Kachhwaha 

47* A Raja of Orissa 

250 

48. Jagar Singh 

49« Mathra Das Khatri 

50. Sanwal Das Yadav 

51. Mathra Das 
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The follovring is a list of the fiindu Mansabdars or 

40 

nobles during the reign of Shah jahan . 

5000 

1. Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur 

2. Raja Jagat Singh of Udaipur 

3. Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur 

4. Raja Bithal Das Gaur 

4000 

5. Raja Rai Singh 
3000 

6. Raja Pahar Singh Bundela 

7* Rao Satarsal Hada 

8. Madho Singh Hada 

9. Udaji Ram 

10. Parsoji Bhonsla 

11. Jadu Rai 

12« Mankoji Nirohalhar 

13« Rawat Rai 

14* Dattarji 

2500 

15. Raja Bevi Singh Bundela 
2000 

16. Raja Rajpup 

17. Rao Kara Bhurtiya 

18. Raja Jairatrdas Borgojar 

19. Prithvi Raj Rathor 

20. Rup Singh Rathor 


40* 


S.R.Sharma, op. cit . , PP. 108-109 
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21 • Ram Singh Rathor 

22* Patoji 

25* Arirai 

24. Babaj i 

1500 

25. Rawal P\jnja 

26. Ratan Rathor 

27. Rao Rup Singh Chandrawat 

28. Chand Ratan Bundela 

29* Sujan Singh Siesodia 

50. Rai Todar Mall (Diwan) 

31. Anrodh 

32. Shivram 

33. Raiba Dakhanni 

1000 

34 . Rawal Samarsi 

35« Raja Gursen 

36 •< Raja Prithi Chand 

37. Raja Badan Singh Bhadorya 

38. < Kanwar Ram Singh 

39., Gopal Singh Kachhwaha 

40. Pratap 

41 • Girdhar Das Gaur 

42. Rai Singh 

43. Arjun 

44. Rai Singh Jhala 

45. ' , Raja Amar Singh 

46. , Bhojrai Dakhanni 

47. Rai Kashi Das 

48. Rai Dayanat Rai 

49* , Rai Bhar Mal 

30. Mahesh Das Rathor 

51. Raja Tralok Chand Kachhwaha 
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Ihe following is a list of the Hindu Manaabdars or 

41 

nobles during the reign of Aurangseb . 

7000 

1. Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur 

2. Sarabhaji 

3. Sahu 

6000 

1. Maharana Raj Singh of Udaipur 

2. Rai Bhan 

3« R&o Kanhoji 

4. Achpat Nayar 

3. Satvad Dafalya 

6. Santaji Jadun 

7* Kaj WayaJt 

8, Bijja Ralk Nimbalkar 

9* Man (Madan Singh) 

10* Makoja Mane 

5000 

1 • Raja Sam 3ingh 

2. Maharana Jai Singh, 

3* Maharana Amar Singh II 

4« Raja Bhim Singh 

jj* Raja Rai Singh Sa3sodia 

6. Ram Rayak 

7. RagojiMane 

8. MalSji 

9. Akhaji 

10. Parsojl Bhonsle 

1 1 . Blaj i Nimbalkar 

12. Santaji 

13* Ranoji 


41 


Ibid. PP. 160-167 
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14* Baharaji 

15i Shankarji Malhar 

16. Jankoji 

17. Charnpat Bundela 

18. Bhaku Ban j ara 

19* Sume Shankar 

20. fiao Jaswant Singh 

21. Jagna Kaik 

22. Pidya (Piry) Kaik 

25. Sohhanji 

24. Pratap Kao 

25. Banne fiao 

4000 

1. Hao Chattar Sal Bundela 

2. Raja Indaraman 

3. Raja Bishan Singh 

4i- Rao Bhao Singh Mada 

5. Damoji 

6. Jaswant Rao 

7 ; Ramhha j i 

8. Mahadji Kaik Himhalkar 

9. Rai Singh Rathor 

10; Dattaji Jadav 

1 1 ; Ban j i Dafale 

3500 

1. Raja Rajrup 

2. Rao fiaran 

3; Raja Anup Singh 

4. Raja Anurodh Hada 

5; Raja Sujan Singh 

6. Raja Udai Singh Bundela 

7. Jakia (Jakoji) 



3000 

Haja Man Singh 
Rao Dalpat Bundela 
Raja Eaghunath 
Vikram Dev Sassodia 
Raja Kirat Singh 
Girdhari Das Gaur 
Raja Dalip Singh 
Himmat Hao Koli 
Durga Das Rathor 


10 . 

Raja Sarup Singh 

11 . 

Rana Raghunath Chandrawat 

12 . 

Raja Ram Singh Hara 

13 . 

Han Singh Rathor 

14 . 

Indar Singh Rathor 

15 . 

Vasudev Singh 

16 . 

Udaji Ham 

17 . 

Jakoji 

18 . 

Parsoji Bhonsle 

19 . 

Sundar ji 

20 . 

Baji Rao 

21 . 

Badarji 

22 . 

Dholuji 

23 . 

Anand Rao 

24 . 

Patang Rao 

25 . 

Dhanoji 

26 . 

Takoji 

27 . 

Samhhaji 

28 . 

Neto j i 

29 . 

Doshaji 

30 . 

Sujan Singh Sassodia 

31 . 

Bhan Purohit 

32 . 

Kishnaji 

33 . 

J iva j i 

34 . 

Antaji 
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2500 

1 . Rao Shukh Karan 

2. Raja Devi Singh Bundela 

3» Raja Bhagwant Singh 

4. Rawat Amar Singh Chandrawat 

5* Kishan Singh Kachhwaha 

6. Raja Ram Singh Hada 

7 f Rao Budh Singh 

8. Sabal Singh Sassodia 

9. Mayyaji 

10* Sambhoji 

11* Mahadji 

12. Raghoji 

13. Bankoji 

14. Kanljoji 

15. Baitoji 

16. Rustoro Rao 

17. Babaji Bhonsle 

18. Trinbak j i Bhonsle 

19. Mankoji 

20. Eholerao 

21 . , Raro j i Raghao 

22.. Rustom Rao 

23. Khandoji Ghorpare 

24. Bartoji 

25. Rao-Kanjo 

26 . Dada j i 

27. Sadhu j i 

28. Mahadji 

2000 

1. Raja Jai Singh II 

2. Rai Todar Mal 

3. Raja Vikram Singh 

4. Medni Singh 

5. ' Ani Rai' 

6. Raja Indar Singh 
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7. - Raja Pritam Singh 

8. - Raja Jagat Singh Hada 

9. Ram Chand Bundela 
10« n Bahadur Sir.gjh 

11. - Ram Singh Rathor 

12. Puran Ffal Bundela 

13. ' Nimaji Shinde 

14. Arjoji 

15. - Mankoji 

16. • Aooji 

17. < Binaji 

18. Shiv Singh 

19. iachhman Patel 
20 * Mahuran 

21. Bhupat Singh 

22. Madho Narain 

23. Vyas Rao 

24. Tamaji 

25. Bhojraj 

26. Jaoji 

27. Baithuji 

28. Isuji 

29. Rao Devaji 

30. Nevaji Denami 

31. s Baliya 

32. Tiruiaji 

33. • Dhankoji 

34. Bagoji 

1500 

1. Amar Sihgh Sassodia 

2. Raja Man Singh 

3. - Amar Singh Kachhwaha 

4. Bir Singh 

5. Raja Ajit Singh 

6. Chaturbhuj Chauhan 

7. Raghunath Singh Rathor 
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8. Udai Singh Mertia 

9* Manchaafc Das Sassodia 

10* Rai Mukand 

1 1 • Indar Man Bundela 

12» Gopal Singh Kachhwaha 

1 3. Jagat Singh 

14. Kesari Singh 

15* Mitra Sen Bundela 

16. Raja Mokham Singh 

17. Kishan Singh Toroar 

18. Udai Bhan Rathor 

19. Jagram Kachhwaha 

20. Durga Singh 

21. Pahar Singh 

22. Bijai Singh 

23. Harjas Gaiir 

24. Dakoji 

25. Krishnaji 

26 . Rama j i 

27. Sambhaji 

28. Jadaunji 

29. Akoji 

30. Anchi Achal Rao 

31. Shivaji Nelkar 

32. Banbir Rao 

33. Hanbir Rao 

34. Kang Uaik 

1000 

1 • Guroan S ingh 

2. Raja Maha Singh Bhadorya 

3. Raja Sher Singh 

4. Raja Kalyan Singh 

5. Raja Udai Singh 

6. Rawat Jaswant Singh 

7. Sultan Singh 

8. Kapur Singh Mada 
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9. Gopal Singh Chandrawat 

10. Virbha^ 

11* Purahotam Singh 

12. Padaro Singh 

13« Chet Singh 

14. Bhagwant Das 

15. Surajmal Gaur 

16. Arjun Gaur 

17. Bal Singh Sassodia 

18. Baja fiam Das Kachhwaha 

19 « Badan Singh Bhadorya 

20. Bahadur Singh 

21* Suraj Mal 

22* Baghunath Ghorpara 

23* Khandoji 

24. Rao Kan 

25* * Mahoji 

26. Prabladji 

27. Anbaji 

28. Chatroji 

29 . Ratan Rao 

30. Narsingh Rao 

31* Raja Bhagwant Singh 

32. Lang Nayak 

33. Sujan Rao 

34. Dayant Rai 

35. Sahar Sal Rathor 

36. - Manaji 

37. Gharkuji 

38. Maluji 

39 . Baluj i 

40. Ambaji 

41 . Naboj i 

42. Rao Joghat 

43* Birumji 

44* Man Singh 
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45. 

Jagdev Rao 

46. 

Jagdar 

47. 

Ragho j i 

48. 

Netaji 

49. 

Bagaji 

50. 

Baher ji 

51. 

Sambha j i 

52. 

Sidhuji 

53. 

Ram Rao 


Orgapization of the Mughal Nobillty 

The Mughal nohility was organized on the Jagirdari 
and the Mansabdari scales. 


The Jagirdari system was an administrat ive systero 
through which the land revenue was assigned in lieu of a 
salary which was called the jagir • The jagirdary system 
did not affect the hereditary rights of the intermediaries 
who were collectively known as the zamindars. The income of 
the jagir was theoretically equal to that of the salary of 
the mansabdar. The aSsessment and determinat ion of this 
income was done by the state. The Mansabdar made his own 
arrangement for the revenue-collect ion. The higher mansabdars 
kept their own staff consisting of the amils, ^u^ashtaS 


writers etc. The smaller mansabdars used to farm out the 
revenu® of their jagirs known as the ijara system. When a 


42 


U.N. Day, op.cit . PP. 186-187 
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Jagir was transferred or so long as it remained unassigned, 
it was kept as j ? aibaqi and remained in the charge of the 
Central Diwan, quite same as was the case with the Khalsa 
lands. A jagirdar was often granted a conditional (1/jashrut) 
sawar rank when he was entrusted with some task and he 
needed an additional force for its discharge, 

Akbar had began the process of enrolling the 

hereditary chiefs in the state service by granting them 

mansabs. Thus he also came to know the income of the hereditary 

estates of the nobles.- This hereditary right was termed as 

their 'watan'. Thus the total jagir-ass ignment included the 

nobles' watan jagirs and their additional revenue assignments 

43 

granted by the state . By thus bringing the hereditary 
territories of the chiefs in the category of jagirs, the 
state put them under the same rules and regulations which 
governed the imperial jagir lands« 

The term 'Mansab' meant office, position or rank* 

It indicated the position of its holder in the official 

Mughal hierarchy.. A mansab was in itself not an office. 

Apart from determining the position of its holder, it f i*ed 

his salary and put him under an obligation to maintain a 

certain number of troopers with horses and other military 
44 

equipments . The Mughal mansabdars owed a direct subordination 

43. ibid , P.188 

44. Athar Ali, op. ci t . , P.38 
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to the emperor. The Mughal mansabdari system was a dual 
system, in fact. One was known as the Zat^j(-personal) rank 
and the other was known as the Suwar^ ( cavalry ) rank. 

Now the main features of the Fansabdari system 
will be discussed here. We will discuss the Zat and the 
Suwar ranks here. 

Zatrank : 


The chief frame-work of the Zat rank developed 

during the latter part of Akbar’s reign. The Zat rank has 

45 

been classified into three classes^ . The monthly or the 

Zat rank salary of the nansabdar varied according to his 

Suwar rank. The first category of mansabdars belonged to that 

elass of officers who held equal Zat and Suwar ranks* The 

second category consisted of those who had the Suwar rank 

just half the Zat rank. The third category consisted of those 

who had even lower than the half Suwar rank in comparison 

46 

to the Zat rank . Out of the total erooluments which the 
mansabdars got, they were supposed to maintain horses, 
elephants, other beasts of burden and carts etc. This was 
known as Khurak-i^dawab. Out of the total balance he had to 
rcaintain his household. Por example, the monthly salary of 
a mansabdar with 100/100 rank would have been 700 rupees, 

45* Abdul Aziz» The Mansabda ri systero & the Mughal ar roy 

~ ^Xaho re, 1945*|» P.47 

46 . Ibid , p. 47-48 
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while that of a rank-holder of 100/0 would have been 
47 

500 rupees . • These salaries are given for the Zat ranks. 
Early in Shahjahan's reign the scale of the Zat rank salaries 
was materially revised. In comparison to Shahjahan's or 
Aurangzeb's reign, Akbar's mansabdars got a comparetively 
much higher pay. The mansabdars in Shahjahan and Aurangzeb's 
reign podceted the pay of the troopers out of every three 
or three troopers out of every four. Thus mansabdari had 
assumed a much profitable character in the later Mughal 
period. It is also to be borne in mind that during the later 
Mughal period, mansabdari was possessed of a heavier list. 

Suwar rank : 


It was by the latter period of Akbar's time that 

the mansabdari system came to be consisted of two or dual 

ranks. Thus the Zat and the Suwar ranks came into forroation^. 

Thus all the mansabdars holding the Zat rank were classified 

into three classes. First, those Suwar ranks which equalled 

the Zat rank, secondly — Suwar rank almost the half of the 

Zat rank, and thirdly - Suwar rank less than half of the 
49 

Zat rank . This was done so as to induce the mansabdars to 
maintain larger contingents. With a high Suwar rank the Zat 

47. Ibid . PP. 58-59 

48. Ibid, P.70 

49. Ibid, P.72 
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rank salary was also made to be higher, and thus the status 
of the mansabdar also increased. The roansabdars who held 
Suwar rank had to roaintain the entire nurober of cavalry 
denoted by that rank, 

Another f eature was added to the mansahdaxi system 

dviring the reign of Jahangir. This feature was the introduc- 

50 

tion of the du - aspa sih-aspa rank . Some Suwars out of 
the total contingent were thus made the du-aspa sih-aspa, 
under Jahangir. Mahabat Khan was first of all granted this 
rank. It was granted frequently under Shahjahan. Under 
Aurangzeb, the nurober of such roansabdars increased on. 

The du-aspa sih-aspa rank was th^oret ically regarded as a 
part of the Suwar rank.' It did not exceed the Suwar rank, 

The portion apart from the du-aspa sih-aspa of any rank was 
called barawardi. Ibr example, out of 4000 sawars, 1000 were 
du-aspa sih-aspa and 3000 were barawardi. Ibr du-aspa sih-aspa 
the pay and military obligations of the mansabdars were doubled, 

Conditional or Mashrut ranlas were of ten added to 

51 

the previous Zat and Suwar ranks . The unconditional Suwar 
mansab was extended along with the Zat rank. The conditional 
or mashrut mansab was handed over to the mansabdars in return 
of services required at a particular post by them, 

50. Athar Ali, op.cit . , P.42 

51. Ibid, P.41 
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The Mughal nobles got fheir pay from the state, 
in cash and in jagir form. fhe pay of the mansabdars ' were 
determined by the mansabs or ranks held by them. Often, the 
nobles were paid * inam’ which was additional pay for them. 

The feature of month-scales or ratios appeared in 
the reign of Shahjahan but soon spread on. It arose out of 
the difference between official assessment of jagir _.( jama) 
and the actual revenue collection (hasil). 

t. •>* 
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CHAPTER - III 

THE HINDU ELEMEHT OP THE MUGHAL HOBILITY 
- THE RAJPUTS 

The Rajputs dominated the Indian political scene 
from the middle of the seventh century to the close of the 
twelfth century. Thus, on the eve of the Muslim invasion 
of India, the Rajputs held the political power in northern 
and western India\ The political instability after the 
downfall of the Gupta empire, and thereafter following 
Harsha’ s death, in northern India, was checked and stabilized 
by the Rajputs, i.e. the Gur jara-pratiharas. 

The discussion over the origin of the Rajputs has 
now become more than five decades old. There is no equinamity 
of arguments regarding the origin of the Rajputs* 

The Gur jara^Prat iharas were chronologically the 

earliest and historically the most prominent among the Rajputs 

dynasties. Their origin lies unexplained and undecided due to 

the conflict of arguroents. The theory of their solar descent 

clashes with the *' Jackson-Bhandarkar theory'" of their foreign 
2 

origin • Likewise, the story of the fire-pit on the summit 

1 . V.A.Snith, O xford History of India . Calcutta, 1951, P.190 

2, B. N. Puri, The Hist or y of the Gur.lara^Pratiharas , 

Sombay, 1957, P.29 
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of Mount Abu has various versions. Both Tod and Cunningham 
have given seperate versions of this story.- The sources 
discussing the origin of the Rajputs have been found to be 
conventional and uniform, being of lesser historical 
significance due to the discussion of un-historical and 
supernatural contents; giving way to the present unsatisfactory 
con clus ions* 

In due course of tixne the Rajputs catne to be 

identified with the Kshatr iva caste. Although, the term 

*caste* was shorn of its significance by the increasing 

s jgnif icance of the term ’Kula’ . This trend later on developed 

into the ' clan system’ which came to influence the political 

and social systems of the Rajputs dxaring the later medieval 

age. In quite similar way, the term 'Kayastha* mentioned in 

the Gahadwala inscriptions are unclear, as to whether they 

3 

were official designations or the name of a caste * In a 
Brahmin - dominated social system, the Rajputs served as the 
defenders of religion. The Brahmins used to teach the Vedas 
to the KshatriyaS who learnt it . But the latter were not 
allowed to teach it^. Under the protection provided by the 
ruling Rajput dynasties, the Hindu society had become 
intolerant and had come to loose its former strength of 
cohesive existence. The king's duty it was to see to it that 

3. Roma Niyogi, History of the Gahadwala dynasty , 

Calcutta, 1959, PP. 224-225 

4. Sachau, Alberuni*s India, Vol.I., Jondon, 1914» PP. 125- 125 
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the people of various castes performed their individual 

duties. The element of the divine in the monarchy also came 

to be in existence as evidenced from the Chandella kings 

linking themselves to Vishnu. The sacred laws interpreted 

by the Brahmins put unclear but effective checks on the 

autocracy of a king. For instance, it was an established 

factor that a king Tfas to consult his roinisters on iroportant 

5 

issues . Some of the Rajput states had f§udatory elements 
under them. These subordinate rulers used the designations 

g 

of Ranaka, Hahanayaka, Maharaja . The other Rajput dynasties 

like the Chalukyas, too had the feudatory system of 

7 

administrat ion existing in their states , The feudatory system 
of administration was a legacy of the ancient times* 

¥e may now look into the relationship of the Rajputs 
with the Muslims from the earliest of times. It roay be noted 
that the Arab power was consolidated in the Sind region at 
a time when the Gur jara-Prat iharas were emerging as a power, 

For the Gur jara-Prat iharas it became politically essential 
to defend western India from the Arabs. It has been remarked 
that Nagabhatta II captured the early Muslim strongholds in 

Q 

the Western India . However, it is more likely that the 
Arabs were checked in their advance, rather than their occupied 

5* D.Sharroa, Early Chauhan dynasties , Delhi, 1959, P.194 
6,. Roma Niyogi, op. cit . , PP. 161-165 

7. A.K. Majumdar, Chalukyas of Gu.jarat , Bombay, 1956, PP. 254-255 

8. R.S. Tr ipathi, History of Kanau.1 . Delhi, 1959, P.235 
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territories being captured by the Rajputs. Mihirar-Bho ja, 

q 

who has been described as a powerful general carried on 
with this policy of defence. By the tenth century the 
relationship of the Gurjarar-Pratiharas and the Ar abs had 
cotne to acquire a very hostile and a noteworthy aspect of 
the political condition of northern India. The barrier to 
the Arab advance erected by the Gur jara-Pratihara power 
succumbed along vjith the eollapse of the Gurjara-Prat iharas. 
But the Arabs could'not further advance into India because 
of their own decline. At this juncture, the Yamini dynasty 
carne to power in Ghazni. The lesser Rajput dynasties now had 
to act to the defence of north-western India. Jaipal, aided 
by the kings of Delhi, Ajmer, Kalanjar, and Kanauj, defended 
Sabuktigin^. After Sabuktigin's death, Mahmud of Ghazni 
annlhilitated the Muslim opposition of Multan and opened the 
way of north*-western passage to India* He capttired Bhatiya 
(Bhatinda) in 1004 A.D» and NarayanpurC Alwar) in 1009 A.D. 

Next followed the loot of Thaneswar and Mathura. By this 
time, he had emerged to be the chief foreign pov/er in the 
north-west. However, the Gurjara-Prat iharas having fallen 
in power now, it were the Chandellas who offered stiff 
resistance to Mahmud who could not penetrate into the central 
India, in areas of Gwalior and Kalinjar, due to the opposition 
offered by the ChandeUas. It can be maintained that Mahmud's 
only triumph in India was the permanent occupation of Punjab, 


9. Blliot and Dowson ,i Vol.I. , London,1867, P.4 _J? 

10. Briggs, transj Ferishta , Vol.I./^i Calcutta, 1966^ P.18 
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which was largely due to the inef fect iveness of the Gurjara- 

Pratiharas. In Gujarat, Mahmud's object was to loot the rich 

^omnath temple. He could be successful here because of the 

failure of the Chalukyas in blocking his path. When Mahmud,^ 1 

son of Sultan Ibrahim was Punjab's Governor (Punjab was under 

the influence of Yamini sultans of Ghazni) , he established 

his power over Agra and Kanauj and also invaded the'Gangetic 

valley. He also invaded Malv/a. These intrusions laid the 

Ghhadwala kingdom in danger. However, by the first half of 

the 12th century the potijer of the Yamini sultans declined* 

After 1157 Ghazni was lost to them and hahore emerged aS their 

capital. In 1186 A.D. the Yamini dynasty was brought to an 

end due to the onslaught of Muizuddin Muhammad Ghori. The 

Chahamanas also came into conflict with the Yaminis. Mahmu d^ 

was obstructed by them in Marwar^. The Chahamanas under 

Vijraharaja IV' took possession of Delhi from the Tomaras* 

This increased their responsibility as protectors of the 

crucial region of Delhi. This made the ChahamanaS the virtual 

guardians of the gates of the Ga nges valley. It was at this 

juncture that the Chahananas had to bear the brunt of the 

1 2 

attack of the Ghoris . Shihabuddin invaded the Chalukya 
kingdom of Gujarat with plans to capture the fertile plains 
of India but was defeated. His repeated attack was met with 
the Chahamana hero , Prithviraj III. In the battle of Tarain/* 
Shihabuddin was defeated. However, in the second battle of ^ 


1. ibid , P.69 

2. H.C. Ray, Dynastic history of Northern 'lndia . Vol.II 

Calcutta, 1936, P.1078 
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^Tarain^between the same powers , the Rajputs were defeated 
which also signalled their kingdom's collapse. After the 
collapse o f the Chahamana and Gahadvala kingdoms, the Kuslims 
attacked the Chalukyas and the Chandellas. Subsequently , 

'j Alauddin Khalj i conquered Gujarat. After this, the Paramara 
kingdom also fell. Alauddin Khalji also brought Malwa under 
his own political domination. All these Fusliro conquests 
meant the annihilation of the different Rajput dynasties 
and strongholds# 


The Rajputs and Mughals 


On the eve of the Mughal invasion, Rana Sanga of 
Mewar can be easily characterised as the leader among the 
Rajputs. He had come to influence areas such as Rantanjaur* 
Sarangpur, Bhilsafe', and Chandiri, which were dependencies of 
the Mandu Sultans Besides these, he had come to exercise 
his influence over Marwar, Amber, Gwalior, Ajmer, Sikri, 
Raisin, Kalp^, Chandd^i, Be-endi, Gagrun , Rampura, and Abu # 
After the victory of Panipat, Babur met Rana Sanga who led 
the Rajputs at Khanwa in 1527. The defeat in this war decided 
Rana Sanga's fate,- Mention may also be made of the leader 
of Marwar, Rao Ganga* Though Rana Sanga of Mewar had been the 
supreme among the Rajputs, nevertheless , Rao Ganga helped him 


13. Beveridge, Trans, Babur-nama , london, 1905, P.483 
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importantly militarily. Though Babur defeated Rana Sanga, 

he could not push into Rajasthan. Rao Ganga's influence 

14 

extended in areas such as Sojat and Dholhare • Hls son, 

Maldeo succeeded him and brought eminence to Marwar, 

When Humayun succeeded Babur, Mewar faced a crisis 
in Bahadur Shah * of Gujarat’s siege of the Chittor fort. 

Rani Karnavat i of Chittor solicitSd Humajrun's help but he 

1 5 

did not respond due' to his religious feelings Humayun lost 
the advantage of gaining the Rajput support by ignoring their 
pleas for help. He did not possess -Akbar's political insight 
and thus could not utilize the Rajputs as instruments of 
imperial policy as did his son, Akbar. We have the evidence 
though of Humayun seeking Maldeo*s support, compelled by the 
danger posed by Sher Shah. Humayun went to Jaisalmer, Dilaxirar, 
Sitalmir and Pahludi to seek Maldeo's support^. But Maldeo 
was not willing to help Humayun for he recognized Sher Shah 

as the De Jure and de facto sovereign of Hindustan and thus 

17 

was unprepared to offend Sher Shah by helping Humayun . 
Disappointed thus, Humayun left Maldeo's territory and found 
shelter at Amarkot , later on proceeding on to Persia to seek 
the Shah's help there to get restored the Indian territories 
which he had lost to Sher Shah. 

14. V. S.Bhargava, Marwar and the Mughal emperors , Delhi,l966, 

P. 18 

15. K.S.Gupta, Mewar and the Maratha relations . Delhi,1971 ,P. 15 

16. Beveridge. Trans. Gul-badan Begum; Humayun-nama , 

Dondon, 1902, P.153 

17. V.S. Bhargava, op.cit . , P.27 
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It was from Ak'bar’s time that we find a far-sighted 
deliberate attempt on the part of the Mughals to enlist the 
support of the Rajputs for the sake of imperial policy. 

Ihe beginning of Mughal imperialism in the Rajputana followed 
with the voluntary submission of the Kachhwa family of Amber 
in 1562. Baharmall, was the first Rajput prince to pay homage 
to the Muslims. Bihari Mal also became a Kughal vassal, and 
offered his eldest daughter for marrlage to Akbar who later 
on became Jahangir’s mother. Though Amber was a Marwar 
dependency till the I6th century it got powerful patronage 
from the Mughals after Bihari Mal’s daughter’s marriage to 
Akbar. 


Akbar wanted to subjugate Mewar and so he marched 

againsf Chittor in 1567. Ultimately, Chittor fell, but Mewar 

under the great Maharana Pratap continued to resist the 

Mughals. He recaptured all -fche forts except Chittor and 

Mandalgarh before his death in 1597 and retrieved his 

18 

position considerably . 

Marwar; In 1562, Akbar proceeded to Ajmer. He helped 

Jaimal militarily against Maldeo. Ihus, Mirza Sharfud-din 

19 

Hussain conquered the fort of Merta . Subsequently , the fort 

18. KiS. Gupta, op.cit . , Pil6 

19* Abul Ea z l, Akbar-n ama . Vol.II., Calcutta, 191 2, 

PP. 248-249 
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of Jodbpur was attacked by, tbe HughalSt, which was under 

20 

Maldeo's son and successor, Rao Chandrasen . Jodhpur passed 

into Akbar's hands. Chandrasen's clever brother Udai Singh 

gained royal favour and became a noble at the Mughal court* 

He appointed among others, Kusu Dass , son of Jaimal of Merta 

21 

to reduce the fort of Siwana , Sojat was also annexed by 

the iraperial forces. Meanwhile, Rai Singh had become a 

22 

faithful Mughal noble at the court of Akbar . Chandrasen - 
died in 1581, aft-er being defeated by the Mughal forces in 
1580, The three Rajput nobles of the Mughal court, Bhagwan Das , 
Man Singh and Todarmal had been sent repeatedly by Akbar to 
Rana Pratap so that the latter could accept the Mghal 
sovereignty. But Rana Pratap did not accept the.Mughal 
emperor*s sovereignty. If Chandrasen >iould have been in his 
position ( in Rana Pratap's position) there is no doubt that 
he would have accepted the offer * 

Rao Chandrasen's succ^ssor» Mota Raja Udai Singh 
heralded a new perlod of alliance between Marwar and the 
Mughal^. Udai Singh was disinherited by his father, Rao Maldeo* 
So he had gone to the Mughal court and joined the service of 
the Mughal emperor in 1570. There * he proved his worth as a 
warrior and commander of forces in expeditions against, the 


20. ibid , P.305 

21. ibid, Vo.III. , P.113 

22. V.S. Bhargava, op.cit . , P.51 

23. iDid, P.54 
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Gujarat of Samavalli and Raja Madhukar Bundela. He had joined 
these expeditions as an auxiliary commander of the Mughal 
f orces , 


Mota Eaja Udai Singh's son, Sawai Raja Sur Singh alias 

Raja Suraj Singh Rathor was also in the favour of the Mughals, 

He was given the 'Tika' of Jodhpur by Akbar at Lahore in 1595* 

Akbar himself went to Udai Singh's Haveli to pay condolence 

visit, The emperor bestowed on Sur Singh nine paraganaa of 

Marwar, four paraganas of Gujarat, one paragana of Malwa, one 

paragana of Deccan, and one paragana of Mewar, in all sixteen 
24 

paraganas , At the time of Sur Singh's succession, a suitable 
mansab was also bestovred upon him. He was awarded a mansab of 
2000 Zat and Sawar rank. Thus he got a good start of royal 
favours. He, upon his own part, tried his best to justify the 
cho ice of the Mughal emperor, Akbar, by bringing laurels to 
the Mughal empire in the many wars he was asked to fight as 
an auxiliary commander of the Mughal forees. It may be mentioned 
here, that Akbar had ilaid the tradition of sending two important 
commanders - usually one being a Hindu and the other being a 
Muslim to distant military expeditions. This tradition was 
later on followed by Akbar's successors. 


24. 


ibid, PP .62-63 
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Jahangir, from the very beginning of his reign, was 

set upon to suhjugate Mewar. The Hughal ambition of subjuga- 

ting Mewar was ultimately realized when Mewar accepted defeat 

in 1614 when Amar Singh was leading it, and the power had 

become completely depleted of resources due to prolonged 

str\iggles with the Mughals* But according to the Treaty, 

25 

Mewar actually paid nominal allegiance to the Mughals . 

The Maharana was exempted from attending the Mughal court, 
though, the crown prince had to accept the imperial service* 
Chittor was condit ionally restored to the Maharana, Mbx Singh 
was succeeded by his own son, Karan Singh who was on friendly 
terms with the Mughals. . 

As regards Marwar, during Jahangir, it was under 

Raja Gaj Singh's charge who was the son and successor of 

Raja Sur Singh. Jahangir had sent Tika for Gaj Singh through 

Parab Rhan. At the time of the investiture ceremony, seven 

paraganas of Jodhpur, namely Jaitaran, Sojat, Siimna, Satalmer* 

26 

Jodhpur, Terwada and Gorwada together with the mansab of 
3000 Zat and 2000 Sawar rank besides the title of 'Raja* 
were conferred upon Gaj Singh by Jahangir. Gaj Singh used to 
attend the Mughal court, and received high honours from the 
imperial throne ., He was in charge of several Mughal 
expeditions into the Rajputana. Subsequently, due to the < 

25* K.S.Gupta, op. cit . , P.16 

26. Jahangir, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri . Vol.II., Delhi,l9l4» P.99 

27. V.S. Ghargava, op.cit . , PP .70-71 
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extraordinary efficiency showed by Gaj Singh in the wars 

against Deccan, Jahangir increased his mansab to 4000 Zat 

and 3000 Sawar rank, and the Parag&nas of Jalor and ^anchor 

were also given to him in Jagir. In 1622,, a kettledrum was 

28 

also awarded to Gaj Singh by Jahangir , . During Prince 

Khurram’s rebellion, Gaj Singh played an important role in 

meeting his danger, upon the imperial side. He continued to 

serve as an iroperial noble in the Deccan t ill Jahangir*s 

death in 1627. Shah Jahan, Jahangir's successor, reneviRed 

Gaj Singh's mansab. He awarded him a special robe.of honour, 

( Khasa Khilat ) a svxord, a horse, elephant and a kettledrum* 

He was asked to lead several imperial ezpeditions. In lieu 

of these services, Shah Jahan conferred upon him the title 

of Maharaja and conferred upon him the paragana of I-Tahrot 
29 

in jagir form * 

Aurang 2 eb’s reimposition of the Jaziva evoked protest 
from the Rajputs and Maharana Raj Singh of Mewar was not far 
behind. Raj Singh also opposed Aurangzeb in his plans to 
bring over the posthumous son of Jaswant Singh of Marwar to 
the Mughal court as a Muslim. Espousing the infant’s cause 
Raj Singh entered upon a struggle with Aurangzeb which lasted 
for several years. These factors caused a rift between Mewar 
and the Mughals, which lasted till Bahadur Shah's reign. 

28. Jahangir, op.cit ., Vol.II. PR. 232-233 

29. Muhammad Sadiq, Shahj ahan-nama , Vol.I, PP. 51 4— 515 
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In the ineanshile, the Wughal eropir§ had hecorae weak. The 
last time the Fughals invaded Mewar was in 1711 during 
Bahadur Sfaah's reign, led hy Ran Baz Khan and Nahar Khan. 

Both Mughal generals were killed at the hattle of Bandanwara^®. 
After this, Mewar had to contend with the rising Maratha 
power from the south. Aurangzeb's Rajput policy has heen 
closely identified v?ith his religious policy as a devout 
Muslijm. During his early period, he treated the Rajputs with 
a certain degree of consideration. Their position iroproved 
upon that of Shahjahan's time. In Shahjahan's tlme, there had 
heen no Rajput noble holding the rank of 7,000. But during 
Aurangzeb’s early period, Mirza Raja Jai Singh and Jaswant 

•Z 4 

Singh were promoted to the ranks of 7000/7000 . In 1665» 

Jai Singh had heen given the independent charge of the Deccan 

which-was a crucial post from the Mughal point Qtf view. 

Jaswant Singh was also twice appointed as Governor of 

Gujarat,. This v;as from 1659 to 1661 and from 1670 to 1672. 

It was only later on» after Jaswant Singh's death, that the 

Mughal relations with Marvjar entered a had phase of conflicts, 

chiefly due to the question of hringing up Jaswant Singh's 

posthumous son at the Mughal court. Aurangzeh now restricted 

the rank promotions which would entitle the Rajput chiefs to 

32 

claim imperial jagirs in addition to their watan jagirs • 

30. K.S.Gupta, oo.cit . , P.17 

31. M. Athar Ali, The Mughal nobi3rlty under Aurangzeb , 

J Bomhay, 1966, P. 2!3 


32. ibid, PP. 25-26 
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Ram Singh Hara, Dalpat Rao Bundela and Jai Singh Sawai served 
in the Deccan with their full contingents. Yet Dalpat Rao 
Bundela held the rank of only 3000/3000, Ram Singh Hara of 
only 3000/1500 and Raja Jai Singh of only 2000/2000. Aurangzeb 
also made it clear that no Rajput was hencefprth to be 
appointed as a Governor or even as a faujdar, 

Vie may now look into * Bahadur Shah's relations w ith 

Amber. Bahadur Shah ousted Jai Singh from Amber. Amber was 

conferred on Bijai Singh as a reward for joining the Mughals 

in 1706. To prevent any contention between the two brothers, 

Bijai Singh's elder brother, Jai Singh was posted away to 

Nagarkot, but this order was subsequently withdrawn; simulta- 

neously, Jai Singh was confirmed upon the jagirs of paraganas 

Amber, Dausa, Chatau and Deoti Sanchari. Again, Amber was 

put in the possession of the Subahdar and the diwan of Ajmer. 

And Jai Singh had to vacate the fort of Amber. It has been 

stated that Bahadvir Shah's policy towards Amber was a 
33 

calculated one . He also conferred the zamindari of Arober on 
Bijai Singh now. Bahadur Shah's policy of keeping a stronghold 
over the paraganas of Jodhpur and Amber was reflective of the 
fact that he wanted to continue Aurangzeb's policy., His 
intention, it has been said, was to win over the orthoddx 
section, chiefly the Alamgiii nobles, by the pursuance of 


33. Satish Chandra, Parties and politics at the Mughal court , 

Delhi, i972, p7291 
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this policy^. After having lost Amber, Jai Singh was without 

jagirs or watans. He failed in his attempts to secure the 

jagirs of Chatsu, Muazzabad, Malput, Malarna, etc. His 
rebellidn was thus natural. Amber was restored to Jai Singh. 
Bijai Singh, who was Bahadur Shah’s ally, was conferred upon 
the paraganas of Tonk and Bhusawar as jagir in 1710. He waS 
fi&ally executed in 1729 in an unsuccessful bid to capture 
Amber from Jai Singh. The Rana had his objections against the 
Mughal policy towards the paraganas of Pur, Mandal and Bidnur, 
which were taken in 1681 by the Mughals as a resultant of the 
policy of Jizyah. As a form now, these paraganas were restored 

to him on condition that he would send 1000 sawars to serve' 

the Mughal emperor and would also pay one lakh rupees annually 
in lieu of Jizyah. The Rana's mansab was thus raised to 6000 
while the paraganas were granted to him as jagixs. The 
paraganas were once again taken by the Mughals because of 
the arrears which had accumulated out of the Rana's proriise 
of paying the annual sum. Thus, differences between the 
Rana and the Mughals persisted throughout Bahadur Shah's 
reign. The Maharana interfered in the Rampura affairs. 

Rampura had acted as a buffer state between Malwa., and Mewar. 
With the increase in power of Mewar, the Ranas renewed their 
attempts to regain their control over it. The claims of 


34. ibid, P.292 
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Gopal Singh over RaTnpura got support from the three Rajput 

Rajas at Udaipur* Thus the Maharana attacked Rampura hut was 

unsuccessful. Thus it has heen said that every,RaJput Raja 

35 

had his grievances against the Mughals * 




We, thus, see that from Akhar's time up till the \ 
time of Aurangzeb, the Rajputs played ^more or less a signifi-\ 
cant role in the overall Mughal administrat ion. Undoubtedly 
they were the most dominant Hindu element at the Mughal court 
during this long period. It was Akbar who first of all 
recognized the position of the Rajputs as is evidenced in the 
treaty which he undertook with the rulers of Bundi. We may 
look into the special position accorded to the Rajputs throu^ 
the treaty^. 


( 


Ist s Ihe chiefs (Rajput) were exempted from the 
degrading custom of sending a dola to the royal harem. 


2nd ; They were exempted from the Jaziya or the poll-tax, 
3rd; The chiefs were not to be compelled to cross the 

Attock. 


4th; The vassals were to be exempted from the obligation 
of sending the ir wives or female relations * to hold a stall in 
the Meena Bazaar' at the palace on the festival of Noroza. 

35. ibid , P.294 

36. James Tod, Annals and Antiquity of Ra.jasth an, Vol.III, 

Delhi, 1971, PP. 1480-7382 
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5th ; They were to have the privilege of entering the 
Dewan-aum, or ’hall of audience* completely armed, 

6th; Their sacred edifices were to be respected. 

7th; They vrere never to be placed under the command 
of a Hindu leader. 

8th ; Their horses were not to be branded with the 
Imperial dagh. 

9th ; They were to be allowed to bear their own Nakarras, 
or 'kettle-drums* in the streets of the capital, as far as the 
Lal Larwaza or the *red-gate‘ ; and they were not to be commanded 
to make the ’prostrat ion* on entering the Presence (of the 
emperor)» 

Akbar pursued a planned policy of unifying the country 

both politically and cul$fcurally. The great Rana Pratap*s 

heroic struggle against the Mughals produced adveilse effects 

on the future of his land. He in a way acted as an impediment 

to Akbar’s noble task. If Rana Pratap would have joined the 

FFughal order he could have saved his land from disaster. 

Thus, even when during his son's reign Fewar became a Mughal 

subordinate, the backwardness of Fewar could not be healed 
“37 

up . Ram Pratap*© policy of resisting superior Mughal forces 


37. G.N.Sharma, Mewar and th e Mughal emperors. Agra,1951» 

P.121 
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was unrealistic. While Farwar and Amber becatne leading states 
of Bajasthan under the Fughal patronage, the people of Mewar 
suffered undue suffering and never could Mewar again recover 
the same place in Rajputana which it held before the coming 
of the Mughals. Even though, Rana Pratap Singh was the 
embodiment of the traditional virtues and defects of the 
typical Rajput, and his success and failure should be judged 
from this point of view. local patriotism and not national 
horizon, has been the essence of medieval Rajput history, and 
the Mewar rulers can be stated to be its best exponents, 

We may also look into the position of the subordinate 
Rajput pr incipalities v/ithin the Mu|jhal imperial structure, 
and the nature of the Mughal sovereignty. From the point of 
view of revenue administrat ion, the tributary Rajput states 
were included within the Subah of Ajmer. Of the seven Sarkars 
of that Subah only two (Ajmer and Nagor) were administered 
directly by imperial officers; the rest consisted of Rajput 
principalities. Each of them contributed to the imperial 
treasury a fixed round sum aS tribute. The ruling princes of 
Rajasthan had full internal pov/ers and dealt directly v;ith 
the central government. In theory, the emperor had absolute 
control over matters of succession. Before succession, the 
selected candidate had to pay his homage and offerings before 
his formal installation on his ancestral gadi. Every Rajput 
state was treated, for official purposes, as a jagir which 
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the emperor conferred upon his nominee. The chief obligations 
of the fiajput princes were the regular payment of the tribute 
and the regular provision of contingents for the lmperial army. 
The chief external restriction on their authority was the 
obligation to use the Mughal coins within their territories, 
Till the 18th century, no Rajput prince was allowed to mint 
coins in KAs own name. Though the Rajput/ princes were under 
the subojjdination of the Mughals, but it is a fact that they 
grew stronger within their own territories, under the Mughal 
sovereignty, vis-a-vis the feudal nobility. The autocracy of 
the Mughal emperor exerci3ed an indirect influence on the 
political set-up of the Rajputs, It has been suggested that 
the imperial autocracy gave incentive to the Rajput princes 

to act as autocrats in their own limited spheres, Thus they 

\ 

changed from clan leaders to the irrespons ible autocrat. To 
be more precise, it can b® stated that the position of these 
Rajput princes who were loyal to the Mughal empire had become 
so secure due to the imperial patronage, that they could easily 
defy their own noble elements and could set aside the 
traditional restraints over their authority. Becaus'e they 
could depend on imperial assistance, they could easily suppress 
internal rebellions by easily assuming autocratic powers, We 
may illustrate an example from Tod who states that "During 
these troubles Ci.e. troubles which ensued on Aurangzeb's 
death) , Jai Singh's power as the King's lieutenant in igra. 
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which embraced his hereditary domains, gave him ample 
opportunity to enlarge and consolidate his territory"^®. 

In this way, we may try to have an insigjht into the actual 
character of those Rajput pr incipalities which were protected 
by the Mughal emperors. We may maintain that such Rajput 
principalit ies were transformed into autocratically govemed 
states. However, we have to keep notice of the fact that the 
condition of Mewar vms quite different. In Mewar the crown 
became gradually weaker and the nobility vis-a-vis becaroe 
stronger. We roay a3so see how was the position of the rulers 
of Mewar affected. Mewar lost her pre-dominant pos ition among 
the Rajput states, during the Mughal rule, whereas Amber and 
Jodhpur rose to occupy predoroinant positlon among the Rajput 
states during the Mughal rule* This was the result of 
significant services rendered to the Mughal empire by the 
nobles of Amber and Jodhpur for nearly two centuries. WhereaS 
Mirza Raja Jai Singh of Amber and Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur 
became strong pillars of the Mughal empire, Mewar kept itself 
aloof and thus naturally could not occupy the advantageous 
position acquired by the houses of Amber and Jodhpur. Mewar, 
even after the Treaty with Jahangir, continued to elude the 
Mughal pre-dominance. The Maharana of Udaipur could not attain 
an Important place for himself among the Hindu nobility at the 
Mughal covirt. He never attended the Mughal court and kept 


38. Jaroes Tod, op. cit . P.1351 
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39 

himself confined to the mountain fortresses of Rajasthan * 

As such, during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and the eighteenth 
centuries, the houses of Amber and Jodhpur rose to play leading 
roles at the Imperial court at the expense of the house of 
Mewar. Other reasons were also there for the increasing 
weakness of the house of Mewar. Previous to the Mughals, 
there was the custom to change the estates or fiefs of the 
nobles after every few years , so as to nullify their local 
influence. These nobles attended the court of the Rajput 
ruler and tried to satisfy them that they owed their allegiance 
to them alone, and to nobody else. Bit d\ir ing the prolonged 
struggle of the Rajputs with the Mughals, this system \uaderwent 
specific changes, which were to the benefit of the Rajput 
nobles. The Rajput rulers were many times driven away from 
the plains to the hills. During such periods, when confusion 
prevailed, the Rajput rulers could not transfer the nobles 
from one holding to another, as most of the holdings had come 
to be actually under the control of the Mughal government 
and the Mughal garrisons controlled them* Thus, when perroanent 
peace was chalked out in 1615 between the Rajputs and the 
Mughals, most of the nobles found themselves in possession 
of fixed estates, from which the Rajput rulers could no more 
transfer or dislodge .them. Purthermore, the loyalty and 
self-sacrif ice shown by many Rajput nobles to the Rajput 

J.N. Sarkar, Hi story of Aurangzeb , Calcutta, 191 2-30, 
Vol.111, P.324 


39 
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rulers in their struggle against the Mughal empire, impelled 
the Rajput rulers to increase their possessions* Thus, it 
can be maintained that during the seventeenth century, the 
position of the Rajput nobles within Rajputana eSpeciaHy 
in Fewar too, grew stronger than what it was before. But 
it n?ay not be ciisunderstood that the rulers of Fewar were 
mere puppets in the hands of the nobility, In fact, the 
personal ability of the ruler was a check on them, besides 
the factor that the nobles of Mewar were often quite poor* 
Also, Mewar had some special privileges which the other 
Rajput states of Rajputana did not hacve. Ihe treaty which 
the Mughals entered upon with Maharana Pratap Singh, exempted 
hiro froro the huroiliating practice of roatriroonial alliances 
with the iroperial faroily. This was a proud privilege gained 
by the Rajputs of Mewar from the social point of view. It 
enhanced the social prestige of the Mewar princes though it 
did not contribute to their political signif icance. The 
second privilege was that the Rana was exeropted from the 
usual personal attendance at the imperial court, and he was 
to be represented by his eldest son at the Mughal coiirt. 

This privilege was not granted to any tributary Rajput prince 
before 1^15. But these privileges granted to Mewar also 
had another side of the pict\ire. Due to these, the rulers of 
Mewar went into political oblivion on basis of their proud 
isolation from the triumphs of the sovereign Mughal power. 
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While, the other Rajput states played an importart role in 
the imperial history and augmented their prestige and 
territory during the seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries, such as Rathors under Jaswant Singh and Ajit Singh 
and the Kachwahas under the two Jai Singhs. However, Mewar 
once again rose to prominence for a short while under Raj 
Singh who was hostile to the Mughal empire due to the 
illiberal policy of Aurangzeb. ReSentment was already there 
between Mewar and the Mughals due to the treaty of 1615* 
though the resentment had remained to be silent but a constant 
factor in the policy of Mewar. Thus Rana Karan Singh had 
provided political refuge for Jahangir's rebel son, Khurram, 
and Rana Jagat Singh had interferred in the affairs of small 
principalities like Sirohi, Pratapgarh, BanSwara etc. against 
Shahjahan's wishes. And Raj Singh took up arms against 
Aurangzeb in 1679, in connection with the Mughal seizure 
of Marwar after Jaswant Singh's death. It is xvro ng to say 
that Raj Singh took up the arms aS a champion of Hinduism, 
because of the imperial orders for temple destruction 4 and 
the reimposition of the Jaziya. After his death, Raj Singh's 
weak son and successor, Jai Singh concluded peace with the 
Mughals; on humiliating terms and ceding three paraganas of 
Mandal, Pur, and Badnor in lieu of the Jaziya. Henceforth, 
Mewar remained on peaceful terms v?ith the Mughals, as neither 

. G.N. Sharma, op.cit. PP. 162-163 


40 
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Jai Singh nor his successor, Amar Singh defied the Mughal 
authority. After Aurangzeb's death the advantage of a weak 
Mughal empire was exploited by Rajputs such as Ajit Singh 
and Sawai Jai Singh of Marwar and Amber, These Rajputs 
took to self-aggrandizement and Mewar failed to utilize 
the situation to restore their own pre-eminen ce, 

Tod mentions thus in this regard, 

” while Amber appropriated to herself 

the royal domains almost .to the Jumna; while 
Marwar planted her banner on the battlements of 

i 

Ajmer, dismembered Gujarat, and pushed her 
clans far into the desert, even to the world's 
end; Mewar confined her ambition to the control 
of her ancient feudatories of Abu, Idar and the 
petty states which grew out of her, Durgarpur 
and Banswara" ^ . 

Again he writes* 

n Rajasthan benefitted by the demolition of the 
empire; to all but Mewar it yielded an extension 
of power n ^ 2 , 

41. James Tod, op, cit . , Vol.I, PP. 476-477 • 

42. ibid, P.473 
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Another writer says that, 

”The Maharana, vjho had ever since the 
coming of the Mughals filled the highest place 
in the public eye among the Hindu chiefs of 
India, now fall back into complete isolation 
and ohscurity, His unrivalled social status 
and the mythical glamour of his blood still 
remained; but in the political field, from the 
beginning of the 18th century onwards, the 
primacy among the Rajputs was contested between 
the Kachhwah and the Rathor"^. 


The prolonged struggle of the Rathors and Aurangzeb, 

ended with the latter's death. The period 1679-1708 was 

a period of ceaseless conflict for Marwar, and this breach 

with the Rajputs was a source of weakness for the Mughal 

empire. By neglecting the Rajputs, Aurangzeb endangered tte 

44 

keystone of his power . Amber, under Bhagwan Das, Man Singh, 
Mirza Raja Jai Singh and Sawai Singh, as has been already 
mentioned, rose to gain powerful patronage from the Mughals , 
and remained so up till Aurangzeb's time and even during 
the time of the later Mughals. 

43« J.R.Sarkar, P all of- the. Mughal enrpire , Calcutta, 1949, 

Vol.I, P.130 


44. James Tod, on. cit . , Vol.I., P.462 
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The prolonged perlod of Mughal suzerainty hrought 

the Hajputs in contact with the fa4 flung regions of 

Central Asia and Assam, Maharashtra, etc* The Rajputs became 

familiar with the vast and complez military and adminls trative 

organi z ation of the Mughals. They gradually learnt to submerge 

local patriotism by giving recognition to political unifica- 

tion. Though, the narrow-minded Ra jputs , as a result of the 

Mughal influence became more and more used to isolation. 

As a result of this two-fold ideals and practices, no 

superior power was. left to enforce lawful rights and to 

prevent ambitious conflicts between the different vassal 

states in the Rajputana. The personal ambitions and inter- 

state rivalries thus took up a new turn of unrestrained and 

unchecked momentum which turned the Rajputana into ,l a zoolo- 

gieal garden with the barriers of the cages thrown down and 

45 

the keepers removed'* . Thus, in the 18th century, Rajputana 
succumbed to a degeneration unknown to it previously. 

Erom the political point of view, the Mughal empire 
achieved a diffieult task in the Rajputana. It brought the 
Rajput states under its control for a long time. The empire 
prevented the outbreak of mutual hostilities among the 
various Rajput states, while it also prevented the big 
powerful Rajput states from encroaching upon the liberties 


J.N. Sarkar, op.cit . Vol.I. P.131 


45. 
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of the sjsaller ones. By controlling the succession of the 
Rajput states the empire also prevented the outbreak of 
wars of succession or the civil wars. When the Fughal 
suzerainty was nullified in the Hajputana, civil wars began 
to occur therein. Ibr example, the civil war in Jaipur 
occurred after Sawai Jai Singh’s death in 1743» In Farwar 
it occurred in 1749 after Abhay Singh's death. Likevrise, 
the Rathor-Kachhwah disputes resulted in the battle of 
Gangwana in 1741. 

Though the Wughal political system checked the 
freedom of the Rajputana with offending ceremonials, but 
it also, at the same tiroe, provided opportunities to them 
for unlimited political and military triumphs and exploits 
outside the narrow confines of their ancestral territories, 
The notable carreers of Man Singh, Jaswant Singh, and the 
two Jai Singhs reflect this feature. Initiated by the wise 
policy of Akbar, the Mughals down to Shahjahan utilised the 
Rajput princes for important imperial purposes, vrithout 
enci*oaching unnecessarily upon their political authority 
over their own subjects. However, the policy of direct 
annexation of Aurangzeb applied towards Farwar was a blunder, 
as it nullified and altered the basis of the Rajput-Mughal 
relations on which the Mughal empire*s security and prestige 
rested to a great extent. The Marathas, who succeeded the 
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Wughals in having suzerainty over Rajputana, went even ahead 
by extracting Monetary concessions out of the barren desert 
of Rajputana without paying any sort of coinpensat ion to 
the Rajputs* 

The effects of the long Rajput-Mughal contacts were 
not only limited to political spheres, The Rajputs often ‘ 
\mderwent social changes which were not traditional to them* 
For example, Mirza Raja ?ai Singh was well versed in Turki, 
Persian, besides Urdu, His foresight, political cunning, and 
cool calculating policies were in contrast to the customary 
Rajput impulsive generosity, reckless daring, and impolitic 
chivalry, He was ready to lay a fatal snare for Shivaji 
after Shivaji*s flight from Agra, and thus to prove his 
loyalty to the Mughals The political morals of those 
times were rooulded by an atmosphere of treachery and 
intrigues and the Rajput princes too could not escape from 
these vices, In the spheres of art and literature too the 
Rajputs could not be left behind from Mughal influence. 


46. 


J.H.Sarkar, Shivaji . Calcutta, 1942, P.154 
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We may now provide a list of the Rajput nobles 

47 

during the latter part of the I i/ !ughal rule in India 


Wame 

Rank 

Umdat-ul-Mulk . Mirza Raja Jai Singh 

Kachwaha 

7000/7000 

Maharaja Jaswant Singh Rathor 

7000/7000 

Rana Raj Singh 

6000/6000 

Raja Ram Singh Kachwaha 

5000/5000 

Raja Rai Singh Sisodia 

5000/5000 

Champat Bundela 

5000/ 

Rai Singh Rathor 

4000/4000 

Inder Man Uhandera 

4000/3000 

Rao Bhao Singh Hara 

4000/2500 

Raja Raj Rup of Hurpur 

3500/3500 

Raja Anrudh Gaur 

3500/3000 

Raja Sujan Singh Bundela 

3500/3000 

Rao Karan Bharatiya 

3500/2000 

Girdhar Bas Gaur 

3000/2000 

Bairam Deo Sisodia 

3000/1000 

Raja Debi Singh Bundela 

2500/2500 

Anup Singh 

2500/2000 

Subh Karan Bundela 

2500/2000 

Bhagwant Singh 

2500/1500 

Rao Amar Singh Chandrawat 

2500/1500 

Sabal Singh Sisodia 

2500/1000 

Raja Bikram Singh 

2500 / 

Raja Har Singh Gaur 

2000/2000 

Jagat Singh Hara 

2000/1500 

PD®ran Mal Bundela * 

2000/1500 

Medni Singh 

2000/1000 

Pahar Singh Gaur 

1500/1000 

Gopal Singh 

1500/1500 


47. M.Athar Ali, op.cit . PP. 175-270 
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Naroe 

KeSri Singh Bhartiya 
Jagat Singh 
Bhoj Raj Kachwaha 
Hitr Sen Bundela 
Raja Han Singh of Guler 
Harjia Gaur 
Chatar Bhuj Chauhan 
Raja Aroar Singh Narori 
Raja Kishan Singh Taunur 
Udai Bhan Rathor 
Man Singh» S/o. Rup Singh 
Jay Raro Kachwaha 
Raghu Nath Singh Bhartiya 
Raghu Nath Singh Meerath 
Mahesh Das Rathor 
Raghu Nath Singh Rathor 
Karan Kachi 
’ Raja Prithi Chand 
Sher Singh Rathor 
Mahrawal Jaswant Singh of 
Inder Singh 

Raja Maha Singh Bahdoriya 

Raro Singh 

Man Bhata 

Raja Jai Singh 

Raja Bahruj 

Suraj Mal Gaur 

Inderroan Bundela 

Taroa Ji 

Bhinu Singh 

Saun Singh 

Kalyan Singh 

Prem Singh 


Rank 

1500/1400 
1500/1400 
1500/1200 
1500/1200 
1500/1000 
1500/1000 
1500/1000 
1500/1000 
1500/1000 
1500/1000 
Rathor 1500/700 V . 

1500/1000 
1500/900 
1 500/800 
1 500/600 
1 500/600 
1500/500 
1500/500 
1000/1000 
Durgapur 1000/1000 

1000/1000 

1000/1000 

1000/1000 

1000/1000 

1000/1000 

1000/1000 

1000/800 

1000/700 

1000/700 

1000/600 

1000/500 

1000/500 

1000/500 



Naroe 

Rank 

Manohar Das Slsodia 

1000/400 

Raja Sher Singh 

1000/400 

Banwali Das Bhartiya 

1000/400 

Bhagwant 

1 000/- 

Raja Chator Singh 

1000/- 

Rao Muhkam Singh 

High Rank 

Raja Jaswant Singh Bundela 

1000/- 

Ranu Amar Singh II 

5000/5000 

Raja Bhiro Singh 

5000/2000 

Raja Chhatar Sal Bundela 

4000 /- 

Anrudh Hara of Bundi 

3500/3000 

Indar Singh 

3500/2000 

Raja Udat Singh Bundela 

3500/1600 

Udai Singh Bundela 

3500/1500 

Raja Bharat Singh 

3500 /- 

Dalpat Rao Bundela 

3000/3000 

Indar Singh, S/o* Rana Raj Singh 

3000/2000 

Raja Udat Singh Bhaduriya 

3000/2000 

Man Singh, S/o* Rup Singh Rathor 

3000/1800 

Rao Ram Singh Hara 

3000/1500 

Raja Bishan Singh 

3000/400 

Kishor Singh Hara of Kota 

2500/3000 

Subh Karan Bundela 

2500/2200 

Raja Raro Singh Sisodia 

2500/2000 

Rao Budh Singh of Bundi 

2500/1000 

Kishan Singh 

2500/- 

Rao Ram Chand 

2000/2000 

Jai Singh Sawai 

2000/2000 

Raro Singh, S/o. Ratan Rathor 

2000/1400 

Jagat Singh Hara 

2090/1 000 

Sujan Singh, S/o, Anup Singh 

2000/1000 

Raja Durag Singh 

1500/1500 
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Name 

Rank 

Manohar Das Qaladar of Sholapur 

1500/1500 

Raja Jaewant Singh Bundela 

1500/1000 

Nur Singh 

1500/1400 

Bijai Singh 

1500/1200 

Muhkam Singh 

1500/1000 

Behari Chand, S/o. Dalpat Bundela 

1500/1000 

Shiv Singh, S/o. Nur Singh 

1500/1000 

Hirday Singh Bundela 

1500/1000 

Param Deo 

1 500/900 

Satar Sal Rathor 

1 500/850 

Sarup Singh 

1500/500 

Padam Singh Bundela 

1 500/500 

Jaswant Singh Rawal of Durgapur 

1000/900 

Khuman Singh or G-uman Singh 

1000/900 

Raja Sarup Singh, S/o. Anup Singh 

1000/750 

Kapur Singh Hara 

1000/1000 

Gopal Singh 

1000/900 

Sultan Singh 

1000/700 

Raja Udai Singh 

1000/600 

Raja Kalyan Singh 

1000/600 

Raja Bhagwant Singh 

1000/500 

Raja Suraj Mal 

1000/500 

Bahadur Singh 

1000/500 

Dil Singh 

1 000/400 

Raja Udai Singh of Chamba 

1000/600 

Bhao Singh 

1000/500 

Parshutam Singh 

1 000/- 

Padam Singh 

1000/- 

Kishore Das 

High Rank 

Ajit Singh Rathor \' 

High Rank 




\ 
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CH APTER - IV 

THB HINDU BLEMENT OP THB MUGHAL NOBILITY 
- THB MARATHAS 


Before explaining the Maratha nobility we will 
explain the term •Deccanifl*. The Mughals denoted all nobles 
belonging to the Leccan kingdoms aS Deccanis^., either of 
foreign or Indian extraction like the Bijapuris and 
Hyddrabadis, the Marathas were also treated aS Deccanis 
by the Mughals, 


The Bahmani kingdom was founded as an independent 

power in the southern India during the middle of the four- 

teenth century. It continued to eSfist from 1347 to 1526 

and contributed to the development of | Muslim civilization j in 

the Deccan. But the Muslim population in the south was a 

stark minority in face of the multitude of Hindu population* 

Thus isolation could not be maintained for long between the 

2 

conquerors and the conquered, the Muslims and the Hindus . 

So the Hindus rose to high offices in war, diplomacy and 

3 

government, in the Bahmani empire ; With the murder of 
Mahmud Gawan in 1481, the effective existence of the Bahmani 
kingdom came to an end and the following dominions were 


carved out : ( 1 )Ima<ishahi of Berar in 1484# (2) Adilshahi 
of Bijapur in 1489» (3 )Nizamshahi of Ahmadnagar in 1490» 


1 • M.Athar Ali, The Mughal nobility vinder Aurangzeby Bombay, 

1966, P.26 

2, J.N. Sarkar, House of Shivaji, Calcutta, 1948, P.2 
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(4) Qntbshahi of Grolcunda in 1518, ( 5)Baridshahi of Bidar 
in 1526^. Ihe Maratbas came to play a significant role in 
these kingdoms, perroeating their administrat ion. This waS 
because the foreign mercenaries such as Turks, Persians, 
Abyssinians and the Mughals, employed by the Deccani Sultans, 
proved troublesome and gradually dependence was put on the 
native Bargis and Siledso* troops. The MarathaS thus received 
training in arms, wealth, and power. So we see the Ghadges , 
Ghorpades, Dafles, Manes, as generals of ten or twenty 
thousand horses and enjoying proportionate jagi^s during the 
sixteenth century^. The considerable employment of the Hindus 
(Marathas) in civil and military services of the Sultans 
was not due to the latter's religious toleration, but due to 
other significant factors. these were^i MarathaS could never 
be fully subjugated as western Maharashtra and Konkan could 
never be completely subjugated by the Mughals till the 
middle of the fifteenth century. The Ghatmatha of Mavals 
were never subdued aS the Des was done. Moreover, the 
Deccani Muslim conquerors were isolated and weak due to 
not being in a position to receive constant replenishment 
like their counterparts in northem India. Ihrthermore, 
they caus'ed theij? own weakening by perpetual quarrels with 
the foreign parties, e.g. the murder of Mahmud Gawan, 
which provided the enterpris ing Marathas to push themselves 


4. 

5« 

i. 


S.R.Sharma, Mar atha history re~examlned. , 1295-1707 . 

~ Sombay, 1944, P .27 . 


ibid. P.28 
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forward against the small numbered pres^nce of the 

l .V 

disunited Muslirn elements in the Deccan^. Under the Khaljis 

V 

and the Tughlags, there were frequent summonings of Muslim 

officers from xhe Deccan towards the exigencies in the 

northern India. It>r instance, Malik Kafur recalled 

AirwuL-mulk with all the Musiim inhabitants of Daulatabad* 

Such recalls, caused rebellions on the part of the Muslim 

officers. With the establishment of the Bahmani kingdom 

the connection with the north was cut off* Moreover, 

conversioris were not large, so the rulers invited the 

foreign immigrants to augment their forces and folds* But 

the local Muslims did not like the newcomers, This led to 

civil strife. The central aristocracy at Delhi and its 

representatives in the south comprised chiefly of central 

Asians of Turkish and Afghan heritage, while the newcomere 

in the south came from the coasts around the Persian Gulf, 

they being Syeds from Najaf, Karbala, and Persians from 

Sistan, Khurasan, etc. As such, the conflict between the 

southerners with their Habshi ( Abyss inians) subordinates 

who had settled earlier in’ the Deccan and the newcomers 

from Iraq and Iran, precipitated the downfall of the 

7 

Bahmani kingdom . In such circumstances , the influence of 

6. ibid , P.29 

7. ibid, P.31 
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the MarathaS naturally increased. The Maratha chieftains 
swore unflinching lijTyal support to the Ahmadnagar, Bijapur 
and Golcunda kingdons. 

lukhji Jadhavrao of Sindkhed , who was Shivaji*s 

grand-father from his mother*s side, was the chief Maratha 

noble at the court of Nizamshah of Ahmadnagar, He waS in 

the command of ten thousand horses. He always acted like a 

duty hotmd feudatory* The Bhonsles of Verul, who were also 

Shivaji’s own ancestors, were in the service of the Sultan 

of Ahmadnagar. Shivaji's grandfather Maloji and his brother, 

Vithoji were ahle men who rose from humhle heginnings to 

powerful positions. Maloji hegan his career under Jadhavrao 

and finally got married his son Sahji (Shivaji's father) 

8 

to Jadhavrao*s daughter Jijahai . Bijapur patronised several 
Maratha families guch as the prominent Mores. The Mores of 
Javli, near Mahahaleshwar , increased their power hy their 
strong loyalty to their Muslim overlords and also due to 
their persigtent campaigns against their own kinsmen* The 
Nimhalkars of Phaltan, originally known as the Pawars* had 
emerged to he the pillars of the Bijapur sultunate. 

Japalrao N'aik was a prominent Nimhalkar nohle who had the 
same dash and vigour as that of Maloji Hionsle. Phaltan 
survived as a feudatory of the British government for a 
long time. Prominent among the Maratha nohles serving 


V.B.KuIkarni, Shivaji - The Portrait of a Patriot , 

Deliii, 19 VT* P.27 
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under the Deccan Muslims, were also the Ghorpades. Originally 
known as the Bhosles, they had come to acquire the title 
Ghorpade under the patronage of the Bahmani rule. It so 
happened that a Bhosle had scaled an impregnahly regarded 
fort in Konkan with only the aid of a ghorpad. Santaji 
Ghorpade’s name is known for having de^eated Aurangzeb’s 
armies after the death of Shivaj i. But a few Ghorpades of 
Mudhol indulged in treachery and intrigue against their own 
kinsmen. In wars against Vijainagar, Bijapur employed the 
services of armed Mudhols. In 1520, Maloji, the ruler of 
Mudhol even died in his attempt to gain victory for the 
Bijapur Sultan. His son, Karan Singh played an active role 
in the coalition of the Muslim powers of the Deccan, which 
ultimately caused the disintegration of the Vijaynagar 
empire by 1565. And the fissiperous activities of Baji Ghorpade 
during Shivaji's time, are a reflection of the limit of the 
degraded condition of moral and justice of the Ghorpades. 

The achievements of the carerer of the Maratha nobles during 
this time, i.e. before Shivaji, was based on self-interest, 

9 

treaehery and submission to the Muslim authority * They 
lacked in hav ing broad and noble ambitions and ideals. They 
used to fight among themselves which proved to be 
advantageous for the Muslims* The hope of restoring back 
the coun try' s unity and respect was not there. Heither 
national sentiment nor unity of religion and language could 



9 
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prevent their infights. Ihe Maratha nobles of Bijapur, 
Ahmadnagar and Golcunda kept themselves opposed to eacih 
other and rivalries followed regarding matters of individual 
dispute or hereditary feuds, On the other hand, the Kin^ 
of the Bahmani dynasty foilowed the policy of divide and 
rule. This they applied to the MarathaS and thus kept their 
subjects in a helpless and weak state. Ihey utilizid the 
Maratha disunity and discord in the later centuries. They 
were successful in getting the adherence of the powerful 
though misguided Maratha nobles, and so played with their 
life and honour in their own manner. This disunity is very 
well reflected in the uncompromising hostility as existed 
between the Jadhavs of Sindhkhed and Shivaji's father and 
grandfather, even though both families were allied together 
through matrimonial alliances. Tqjfdiig advantage of the 
Maratha disunity and thus fearing no opposition from them 9 
Nizam-Shah went so far as to cause the death of the powerful 
Maratha leader, Iukhji Jadhavrao in 1629. In quite the same 
manner, Shivaji's father's imprisonment and humiliation was 
carried on by the Bijapur Sultan though the State's 
stability depended signif icantly on Shahji. Thus we see 
that the unfailing loyalty of the MarathaS was ill-requited 
by their Muslim sovereigns^. Still, some rulers such as 
Ibrahim Adil Shah provided a really dominant position to 

ibid . P^30 

r' 
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the Hindus in the court due to harbouring a catholic and 
broad altitude* He was regarded as a 'Jagadguru* by the 
Hindus. He easily won the gratitude of the Hindus, because 
the Hindus had become so much debased that they took to any 
simple concession as an act of high generosity. On the 
contrary, there was Mahmud Adil Shah, who during Shivaji's 
rise to power, behaved intolerantly and oppressed the 
Hindus as he had adopted a state policy of discr imination 
against them and thus did not allow thein to attain high 
offices in his government. The Hindus could not claim an equal 
position with the Muslims. It was ironical that no prominent 
Maratha family, such as the Bhoslgs, Himbalkars,, Mores, 
Ghorpades, etc, who were serving under the Sultan, raised 
voices of protest against this affront to their honour aad 
religion^. They were fit only to fight as game cocks 
amongselves, and to perish for their masters* 


The personality of the Maratha nobles, waS not 
very impressive. They often used to look unsophisticated 
and vmdignif ied, unlike the Rajput nobles. Though they 
were quite good-natured, they were also hot-headed. They 
lacked aptitude for business, but loved sports. One thing 
was remarkable in them that they were proud of the ir low j 
origins, even after having attained power, .wealth and j/j 

distinction^ t _____ 

11. ibid . P.31 

12. Sir Richard Temple, The Mahratta Hat ional ity 

'Delhi, 1921!, P.5 t 
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We may now try to conclude upon the aspect of the 
social relations as prevailing in Medieval Deccan, due to 
the pr esence of the two diversified cojmnunities of the I 
Muslims and the Hindus therein. The rulers belonged to 
one comrounity, i.e. Musliin and so they resorted to the 
adoption of variant policies of tolerance and intoleranoe 
as inspired and compeUed by the exigencies of the times 
to suit their political demands and gains. It may be 
pointed out that the Indian society of eontemporary Deccan 
was conceived as a synthesis of the two dominant communities - 
Muslims and Hindus. Por instance, a sixteenth century 
inseription from Kunkalli mentions that if a Maratha(Hindu) 
breaks the installation of a phallus, he would be regarded 
as a sinner, and if a Muslim breaks it, he will be also 
regarded as having broken his pledge with the 3od. A Maratla 

would be credited ifith having to visit Varanasi and a Muslim 

13 

to Mecca upon restoring it . In an Adil Shahi Shahi Farman, 
the oath of Khuda Rasul and the ^/j£oly Quran has been prescribed 
Several instructions have been provided that the Council* s 
decisions should be respected by both the Muslims and the 
Hindus^. It is concluded on these oaths that the Hindus T| 
and the Muslims were accepted by the people as integral \\ 
constituentB of the social fabric. Harmony between these ^ 

13* A.R. Kulkarni, n So cial relation in the Maratha 

country in the Medieval period h . 

I.H.C, 1970, P.^37 ' 
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two constituents was a necessary factor for the co-existence 
of the society and the suceessful execution of the state 
policies. In Maharashtra, the Muslin activity of idoX- 
breaJcing, temple-destruct ion, and mosque-construction was 
not so vigorous as it was in the northern India, It is to 
the cr edit of the Deccan Muslims that they were more 
concerned with activities such as colonization and 6xtension 
of land .cultivat ion , rather than to scare the people away 
from the lands. 

The Muslim civilization developed in southern 
India, though on different lines frora the process in the 
northern India, with regard to race, creed, and languageo 
In the north, throughout the dominant ethnic element in 
Muslim age were the Turks in administrat ion and war alike, 
with the assiatance of the Persians in civil business, 

In the Deccan, the Muslim community formed of Turks , Persians, 
Abysinians, Mxighals and indigenous Muslims, remained to be 
a glaring minority among the multitude of the Hindu 
population. That is why the Deccan Sultans depended so much 
on the MarathaS for administrative purposes. It may be 
maintained that the Hindu' influence had. come to affect the j 
Deccan Sultanates even before Akbar formulated and practised 
his religions and comaunities 1 . In northern India, this 
p^ocess of cultural synthesis came late and could get 

15. J.N. Sarkar, House of Shiva.li , Calcutta, 1948, P.3 
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sufficient roots and fruits only by the tirae of Shahjahan* 
¥e can illustrate this point hy pointing out that the 
Hindu dialect came to permeate the speech of the Deccani 
royalty. This inixed product was called Eekhta or Deccani 
Urdu. It virtually became the language of the kings and 
nobles, ministers and poets in the Muslim states of the 
Deccan during the sixteenth century. 

From having studied the situation in the Deccan 
and the relationship of the Maratha nobles with the Deccani 
states f we now roove towards the north so as to study the 
situation of the Maratha nobility at the Mughal court* 


Prom the seventeenth century, alcng with the 
expansion of the Mughal empire towards the Deccan, we notice 
the inclusion of Marathas into the royal Mughal services. 

The situation waS a particularly delicate one. The MarathaS 
were to be provided positions according to their own 
preferences and sat isfaction, while at the same t ime the 
internal cohesion and balance of the Mughal nobility wafif 
not to be disturb§d. Neither were the imperial resource^ 

to be strained much. As it happened, this process ultimately 

\ 

developed into a roovement aimed at regional independence 

1 6 

in Maharashtra . 


16. Satish Chandra, Parties and politics at the Mughal 

Court , 17 07-1 T 1 40 . ^ln tro du ct io n ,r . 
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It was Malik Ambar who had first of all utilized 

the services of the Maratha chiefs and their followers 

1 7 

(the bargia) o n a sufficiently large seale . Subsequently, 
the Mughals began to realize the significance of the 
Maratha elements in the wars in the Deccan. Thus the 
Maratha turncoats played a significant role in the crucial 
defeat of Malik Anibar in 1616 at the hands of Shahnawaz 
Khan. Malik Amber, by employing the Marathas, had indirectly 
rendered them beneficial services by providing them thus 
military and political training. The prominent Marathas who 
had rendered their services to him were Shahji Bhosle, 
Vithalraj, his son Khenoji Bhosle, Ffudhoji Kimbalkar of 
Phaltan, Hambir Rao Chandan, and Nogoji Bao Ghatge. 0n the 
opposite side in thi Mughal camp were lukhoji Jadhav Rao, 

Uda Eam, Vishwanath and in the Bijapuri camp were Bbundiraj 
Brahman, Ghate, and several others' . The light Maratha horse- 
system pro vided valuable auxiliaries to the Beccan forces 
and Malik Ambar realized their value against the Mughals. 

Thus the chief s agnif icance of the Mughal campaigns in the 
Deccan was that it provided opportunities for military 
training and experience and political power to the Marathas. 

Malik Ambar waa like Shivaji, a master of guerilla tactics 

SL. 

17. Athar All, op. cit . P.29 

18. S.R. Sharroa.^ The ibundAng of the Maratha Preedom./ 

( Bombay, 19641* P.83 ' 
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of warfare. His chief objeet was to serve hls ovm master, 

but unconsciously he was thus nourishing a potentjal power 

19 

in the form of the Marathas in the Deccan . 


At the beginning of the seventeenth centxiry, 

the prominent MarathaS from the political and social points 

20 

of view were known as the Watandars and the Sardars , The 
blgger Watandars held their positions in the capacity of 
deshmukhs or desais, deshpandes or deshkulkarnis . muqaddams 
etc. The Sardars possessed militarjr following. They were 
mostJy enlisted as loose auxiliaries or bargis in the Bahmani 
kingdoms. They used to plunder the enemy territories. They 
received as salaries land revenue asslgnments generally 
known as * muqasa * ( in Marathi: mokasa ). The principal source 
of income for livelihood for these elements thus depended 
upon their power to share the land revenue which they 
collected due to hereditary titles which they received on 
behalf of the State. Along vjith the disintegration of the' 
Bahmani kingdom and with the increasing pressxire from the 
sid^ of the Mughals upon the state of the Deccan, the 
de g hfflukhs and desais etc, were now to be l^nfolded withln 
the political and military administrat ive capacities of 

th g Dee«ani states. Malik Ambar, Bifirhan Nizam Shah( 1 508-53) 

t , * > 

and Ibrahim Adil Shah (1534-57) were followers of this 


19. ibid, P.83 


20. Satish Chandra, 11 Shiva;ii^ an d-^the^-Mara^a^Danded^eleme n ts n 
' ' 'fcV ^Indian Soci ety: Sjstdr ical Probings. " 

In^memory of^irrDr~£osamFi7 Ed.E.S. Sharma, 
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21 

policy . But it was undoubtedly Malik Ambar who had an 
abiding interest in the affairs of the Maratha watandars, 
Many Maratha families rose to high positions of power under 
the patronage of Malik Ambar. One was the family of Shahj i 
Bhosle, who had received a grant in 1662 of the Mokasa of 
the parganas of Sholapur and Poona f rom Malik Ambar# 

Jahangir, the Mughal eTiperor, died in 1^27* His 

death was followed by a turbulent period during which the. 

enemies of the empire began to create opportunities f or . 

themselves. The imperial family itself was ridden with many 

dissensions, Nur Jahan forwarded the cause of her son»*inrlaw f 

Shahryar as the emperor and her broj6her Asaf Khan that of 

Khurram (Shahjahan) X'fho was his son-in-law, as the emperor. 

Khusrafy* s son Dawar Baksh was used as a scape-goat to pave 

the way for Shahjahan who ascended the throne through the 

mass of bloodshed. As the new reign began, so occurred the 

revolt of Khan Jahan lodi who subsequently took refuge by 

going over to the Deccan.' Simultaneously, a new phafle began 

in the process of the recruitment of Maratha nobles in the 

Mughal service, as soon ,afl Shahjahan became the emperor. 

This process was the outcome of the real objective of 

eliminating the Ahmadnagar kingdom in the Deccan, for which 

22 

Shahjahan personally proceeded on towards the Deccan » 

' 21. ibid , P.250 

22. Athar Ali, op. cit . P.29 
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In these circumstances prevailing at the Mughal 
court, Shahji returned to the Nizamshahi kingdom. Due to 
the haughty behaviour of Malik Ambar towards him, who had 
derecognized his valuable services below the mark, Shahji 
had temporarily alienated hhnself by joining the Biiapur 
ranks during 1624-26. Meanwhile the rebel Khan Jahan Iodi 
asked for support from Murtaza Nizamshah (1629-30)» as he 
was pursued by the Ffughal forces. As a result, a temporary 
alliance came to be patched up between -Bijapur and 
Ahmadnagar in support of Khan Jahan Iodi who had promisesfi. 
to restore the Deccani territories having been captured by 
the Ffughals. Bijapur \fas well-fort if ied and the allies so 
unified that the Mughal forces led by ASaf Khan had to 

23 

return while accepting the terms put up by the Deccanis • 
But the situation changed due to the treachery of Hamid 
Khan. The coming to power of Mustafa Khan and his pro-Mughal 
party in Bijapur during 1627-48 was also not calculated to 
help in the pursuance of the united front against the 
Mughals. Shahjahan was displeased over his f ather-in-law, 
Asaf Khan*s failiire at Bijapur. Meanwhile, the shocking 
killing of Iaikhji Jashav Rao and his family in July 1629 by 
Hamid Khan in the Nizamshahi generated an atmosphere of 
intrigue and suspicion. Bven the recently restored Shahji 
Bhosle was alienated from Murtaza. He and some other under 


23« S.R. Sharma» Maratha history re-esami ne d. 1295-1707 . 
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the Nizamshahi services now planned to enter the Hughal 

service'. According to Ahdul Hamid Lahori, Shajuji Bhosle 

the son-in-law of Jadu Rai the Hindu commander of Nizamshah* s 

army, entered the Mughal camp of Azam Khan. He received a 

Khil'at, a mansab of 5000, and a gift of two lacs of rupees, 

His brother Minaji received a mansab of 5000 personel and 

1500 horses. Samaji, son of Shuhuji, also received a mansab 

24 

of 2000 personal and 1000 horsed . Thus,Shahji Bhosle 

was successful in carving out a semi-independent principality 

for himself, at Poona and Bangalore, already in the time of 
25 

Shahjahan . This was a time when the increasing importance 

of the MarathaB also had its impact on the MughadL policy. 

The Mughals had to meet this new chaUenge from towards the 

Marathas. They resorted to strategy thus. Apart from military 

operations they started encouragi^ig the Maratha nobles towards 

2 c 

the folds of the Mughal nobility , thus satisfying the 
cupidity of the Mso*atha noble elements. 


We now come to study the life and times and the 
circumstances prevailing during Shivaji, the Great. Shivaji 
had come to attain prominence during the reign of Shahjahan 
himself. He emerged and remained to be a'toatural leader of 


ibid . P.62 
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the Marathas as he was the son of the former regent of 

Ahmadnagar , grandson of Iakhoji Jadhavrao, and a near kinsman 

27 

of the ancient house of Phaltan . He could have easily 

adopted a life of a haron on Shahaji’s estates, or oould 

have joined the services of the Bijapur kingdom and rlsen up 

in due course. As it was, he had well understood the short 

lifespan of the Bijapur kingdom due to its internal divisions 

and the Mughal onslaughts and dangers looming up more threa- 

teningly than ever, He could have thus also joined, the Mughal 

army with a coveted post ensured for him. Instead of all this, 

Shivaji took up the roighty task of the liberation of the 

28 

Maratha state and society . Shivaji formulated and praeticed 
a policy of union and rnutual trust among the Maratha nohles# 

The aim being to raise the Marathas above narrow prejudices 
I like self-interests, undue selfishness regarding their jagirs 
or watans. The chief aim was to thua prepare the Marathas to 
be able to thwart away the Mughal dangers looming up menacingly* 
Shivaji attempted to enjoin men’s interests to feel general 
pride and shame in success and failure* The Ghadges, Mores, 
Ghorpades, followed separatist interests and so thay had to 
be disregarded by the superior forces or skill so that the 
leading Maratha families could accept and follow and justify 
the higher trust reposed in them by Shivaji. Thus several 


27o C.V.Kincaid and Rao Bahadur D.B.Parasnis; , A history of the 

Maratha people , Xondon, 1931» P.1.31 
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Maratha nobles, such as Tanaji Malusare, his brother Suryaji, 
Baji Fasalkar 9 Netaj i Palkar » Prabhu Baj i Deshpande » Balaji 
Aoje, Brahman Moropant , Abaji sondev, Baghunath Narayan» 

Annaji Datto, Janardanpant Hanmante, Maratha Prataprao Gujar ? 
Hambirao Mohite, Santaji Qhorpade, Dhanaji Jadhav* ancestors 
of Parto ji Bhonsle#, Udaji Pawar, Khanderao XSlabade, all 
served under Shivaji loyally in his armies , 

The medieval Maratha socio-political structure was 
built arouhd on the basis of the 'watan ,f system, which bespoke 
of a feudal content and organiz&tion. The socio-political 
ordpr of the Marathas owed much to the caste stratif ication 
of the four varnas, brahmin, kshatriya, vaishya, and sudra, 
Beneath the surfaoe of caste stratif ication, an ef fective 
socio-economic system was in operation through the system of 

the 'watan*.- The watan signified a state grant to a person 

• •..'*•'• 30 

who held an office or rendered service to the state . 

Thus, the watandars, the holde^s of the watan grant, were 
akin to the zamindars in the northern India. The network of 
the watans ranged from the Chattrapati, Peshwa, Sardar, 
Sarahjamdar, and Mokasadar to the Deshmxikh, Patil, Deshpande, 
and Kulkarni. These indicated the different tiers of ranks, 
power, and prestige. The watan was manifested of the essence 

of Maratha feudalism, wherein the major source of production 

; . ... . 

29. M.G. Ranade, Rise of the Maratha power ., Delhi, 1974, P;25 

30« P.V. Ranade, ** Feudal content of Maharashtra Dharroa 1 1 . 

I.H.R. 1974. Vol.I, No.I. P.45 
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was agriculture. The Maratha nobility also possessed the 

same class structure as was indicative of the nruslim 

nobility during medieval India. like the nobility of 

the Pelhi sultans and the Mughals* the Maratha nobles too 

survived upon the surplus 

the peasantry. It haS been maintained that this class was 

diaracteristically possessed of greed, and bore an unsatiated 

31 

quest for aggrandijzement . The rise to power of the Maratha 
watandars meant the rise of Marathas. And the ideological 
part of the Maharashtra dharma helped the dominant Maratha 
watandars to consolidate their position among their people, 
and thus pave way for the expansion of the Maratha hegemony. 
This psychological ideal was used to arouse the common masses, 
especially Maratha peasants , so as to meet the Mughal power. 

It was only later on that it transformed into a plea for the 



Maratha exactionS of Chauth and Sardeshmulchi which was 

32 

legalized plunder in a way*' . It finally alienated the 


Marathas from other communities in India. 


Shivaji did not lead’ opposition to the institutions 
of the zamindari and other superior rights in the land, nor 
to the jagirdari system. We have the evidences of the 
Sabhasad, which states that regarding the landed elements, 
Shivaji demolished the castles and similar strongholds of 
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the desais, and took power from the mirasdars. -He had 
prohibited the latter from accepting inams or gifts or 
jjar a or revenue-farming, and had fixed up the dues due 
from the zamindars from the villages in both-cash and 
grains. Further on, he had also determined the r.ights and 
perquisites of the deshmukhs, deshkulkamis , patil, and 

iwrr — — - v * 1 

kulkarnis. No doubt, his policy towards the landed elements 

S . • 

turned out to be a long-drawn battle* His chief attention 
was directed towards the more influential deshmukhs , 
desh-kuikarnis etc. who had sufficient strength enough to 
form armies of their own and to build strongholds^ . 

Inspite of these administrat ive measures, it did not mean that 
the Maratha zamindars played no parj in the revenue-collect ion. 
They maintained their position of being the most significant 
social element in the countryside areas. Shivaji had to 
undertake a two-phased conteot with the Maratha zamindars. 

The first phase lasted upto 1630. Huring this period, he 
remained busy in gaining the support of the Maval deshmukhs 
so as to enlarge and consolidate his personal ja&ir around 

P©ona. Puring the second phase, in-between 1663-1674, he 

* \ 

concentrated on meeting and repelling the Slughal invasions 
within his territories. Regarding the cpntention that Shivaji 
was against the jagirdari systero, it may be said that he 

-t. ’ 
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objected to the mokasa tenures in which a large portion of 

the land was used to be assigned to the chief nobles with 

influential administrative powers. As such, Shivaji opposed 

the grant of the M okasa m ahals , i.e* entlre parganas having 

administrative powers. Shivaji also ruled that the Mo kasadars 

were to be subjected to detailed revenue assessments like the 

rayats. He* thus, attempted to introduce the Mokasa system 

on the pattern of the Mughal system of jagir. It may be, 

thus , .accepted that Shivaj i no doubt made ragorous efforts 

to check the abuse of power. He made attempts to strengthen 

the kingship by thus trying to check thb encroachments of 

the deshpandes , deshmukhs, etc. on the privileges of the 

kingship* It may be also stated categorically that he had no 

plans to do away with the hereditary landed rights and jagir 

Sovereignty in the Maratha state-system was not 

entirely by the king and his ministers. Neither 

was the Maratha state a police state. It waS inherent of a . 

distinct social aim and had a moral outlook. The head of the 

state regulated the political and administrative affairs, 

social and religious affairs within the state, based upon 

the custone and the laws of the state. The Maratha state- 

system was not despotic or deroocratic. Heither can we 

adjudge its government as being feudal aristocratic or 

35 

absolute monarchical . Actually» the broad based democracy 
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of viUage panchayats and of functional and caste groups, 
was headed hy a monarchical head and was councelled by a 
feudal aristocracy. Thus we see that aH three constituents, 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, were all combined in 
one in medieval Maharashtra^ 0 

We now come to examine the Mughal-Maratha 

relationship during the time of Aurangzeb. The period fi*om 

1658 upto 1680 when Shllvaji died, can be regarded as that of 

the first phase of it. The rise of the Marathas created a 
37 

new situation • The rise of the Marathas under Shivaji had 
affected the formation of ,an autonomous state of tha Marathas, 
which naturally disturbed the political situation in the 
Deccan, especially from the Mughal view-point. 

In-between January, 1658 and March, 1682, just a 
few successes and no permanent results could be achieved by 
the Mughals in the Deccan. This was due to personal and 
political reasons. The imperial officers had grown tired of 
the prolonged war with Shivaji. The Hindu officers in the 
imperial camp secretly Bympathised with Shivaji due to 

70 

personal reasons^ . Moreover, the men and money supplied to 
the- Mxighal governors of the Deccan amounted not even to the 

36. ibid . P.242 
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half of the actuaHy desired aroount so as to face up to the 

kingdoms of the strength of Bijapur, Maharashtra, etc. 

Ihese were a few factors working hehind the failure of the 

Mughals in the Deccan. The few iroportant victories of 

Aurangzeh during this period were those of Jaoli, Janjira, 

and Pratapgad. He recognized Shivaji as the lord of all the 

territories which were in his possession and called upon him 
39 

as an ally . in 1657» Aurangzeh wrote that "Day by day, we 

are becoming more victorious. Seef th v e impregnable Bedar 

fort, never before taken, and Kalyani, never storroed even 

in men*s drearos, have fallen in a day. Others would have 

tried for days together to take thep, but would have tried 
40 

in vain" • Still these happy victories for Aurangzeb, made 
Shivaji*s resolve and ambitions even more stronger to see 
to the end of the Mughal influence over Maharashtra. Compelled 
by the exigencies of th§ times, Aurangzeb had to invite 
heartily the Maratha nobles to enter the Mughal services. 

He even tried to lure Shivaji into becoming a Mughal noble, 
with a grant of . 5,000/5,000^ . Through Haja Jai Slngh's 
mediations, Shivaji was called to the imperial court at 
Agra. There, he and his son were introduced to Aurangzeb in 
1666. The emperor had an offering of 500 ashrafis and 
6000 rupees, altogether 30,000 rupees. By a royal command, 

39. C.V.Kincaid and fiao Bahadur D.B.Parasnis, op. cit . P.154 
,40. ibid, P.154 . 

„41. Athar Ali, op . cit . P.29 
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Shivaji was made a panj-hazari^. His young son too had 
been privately made a panj-hazari. Hathuji, a relative of 
Shivaji, was also raised to the same position. Thus Shivaji 
could claim nothing less a dignity than a haf t-hazari(7000)^, 
But Shivaji was sore over the lukewarm recefition he had 
received. Shivaji successfully flew away from Agra. After 
his return from Agra, Shivaji remained unenthusiastic about 
wars with the Mughals. He quitely began preparations for 
organizing his forces and government, and set upon to get 
back' his lost forts. He approached Jaswant Singh* the Rajput 
noble at the Mughal court* for peace-negot iations v/ith the 

Mughals and offered Shambhuji to be a Mughal mansabdar* 

’ 44 — 

which Aurangzeb accepted * Thus in 16fi8, a treaty follQwed 

between Shivaji and Aurangzeb, Shivaji was* accordingly* 

conferred Upon the title of Rajah by Aurangzeb and the . 

f 

mansab rank of 5,000 horse was continued on with in the 

45 

case of Shambhuji * The fort of Chakan waS restored to 
Shivaji. Following the new agreement, Shivaji sent a Maratha 
contingent to Aurahgabad under the stewardship of Pratap Rao 
and Hiraji Raoji. Jagl^s were assigned to Shambhuji in the 
Deccan. Luring the period 1667 to 1669 Shivaji remained to be 

42. Khaf i Khan 

43. ibid , P.27 

44. ^J.N. Sarkar, on.cit . P.217 

45o C.V.Kincaid and D.B. Parasnis, op. cit . Po224 


, Mun takhabu- 1- lubab . in * The history of India 
as told by its own hlstorians*. The Wuhammada] 
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46 

nearly a vassal of the Mughals and so kept quiet . The 
Mughal military operations were actively pursued against 
the Mara.thas under the command of Sh^asta Khan from 1660 
to 1662, under Jai Singh from during 1665» under Mahabat Khan 
from 1673 to 1675» under Bahadur Khan from 1673 to 1675» 

47 

and under Dilr Khan from 1678 to 1679 . Thus a state of war 

between Shivaji and the Mughals lasted for a prolonged period. 

During this period, most of the imperial generals were languid, 

and they hoodwinked their distant masters by maintaining 

secret understanding with Shivaji,. They even accepted bribes 
48 

from hin • 

Shivaji carried on with the spoilation of hSs 

neighbours. He justified himself on the grounds that he waS 

compelled to maintain an army for the defence of the Marathas, 

due to the Mughal emperor's policies towards hSm. He maintained 

that this army must be paid through the aids coming out of the 

demands of Chauth and Sardeshmukhi as paid by the subjects of 
49 

Aurangaeb • We present herewith a statement of revenue 

receipts obtained by Shivaj i as regards the collection from 

50 

the Mughal empire • 


46* J.M..Sarkar, on.cit . P.218. 
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This paper, ( illustrated overleaf), represents tl» 

figures of the total revenues of India, as obtained by 

Shiva^i when he was crowned at Raigad, It is an apt 

illustration of that ruler's enquiring turn of mind. The 

51 

figures represent rupees , 

A significant phase in the Maratha-Mughal 
relationship ended with the death of Shivaji in 1680. The 
resources and territories which Shivaji had amassed during 
his lifetime, were, not» by any chance, dangerous or 
formidable to the Mughal interests. What was crucial from 
the Mughal interest was the example which Shivaji had set 
by his actions and systems adopted^. Ihe spirit infused 
by him in the Marathas waS also of crucial importance for 
the Mughal interests. 

The second phase of the Mughal-Maratha relationship 
can be marked out in the period between 1680 and 1707. 

This phase begins with the reign of Shivaji’s son and 
successor Shambhuji. An Important development of this period 
was the flight of Aurangzeb*s son, Rrince Akbar to the 
Deccan. In 1681, Prince Akbar, while at Shambhuji*s court, 
was accorded a daily subsistence allowanoe of 60 huns, 
i.e. 300 rupees,, By Shambhuji. Akbar's plans were to get the 

51. . Ibid 

52. J.G.Duff, A histor.v of the Mahr attas. Vol.Io 

Calcutta, 191 8, p . 242 
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money loan from Shambhuji, then join the Rajputs in the 
Rajputana, chiefly the Rathors and the Sisodias, then invade 
upper India and capture the imperial forces of Aurangzeb, 
and there-after to occupy the imperial throne so as to 
become the Mughal sovereign . But Shambhuji thought it 
futile to leave the safe terrains of the Deccan to proceed 
towards the northern Indian plains. In his absence, Akbar 
might have made attempts to subjugate Maharashtra. As such, 
being now convinced of his host’s insincerity to his planS, 
Prince Akbar planned to leave him in 1682, 

In these circumstances , Aurangzeb's career entered 
the last phase. This period was significant as the number of 
Maratha nobles increased within the folds of the Mughal 
nobility. As his difficulties increaSed in proportion, and 
the Deccan problem persisted on, Aurangzeb planned to 
negotiate a settlement with the Marathas using Shahu as an 
intermidiary and pretext* Shahu, the eldest son of Shambhuji, 
had been brought up at the Mughal court as a prisoner since 
the age of seven, after the surrender of Raigarh in 1689* 

In 1705, Aurangzeb prevailed upon Shahu to convert himself 
into a Muslim. Next he attempted to divide the Marathas by 
releasing Shahu, The terms of his release were to be negotiated 
and settled with the major Maratha generals through Prince 

53. ,?J.N. Sarfcar , History of Aurangzeb. VoItIV . Calcutta, 

1912-30, P.336 
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Kam Baksh*s mediation# To approach the Maratha leaders, 

Rai Bhan Maratha, son of Vyankoji Ehosle of Tanjore» was 

54 

given a Mughal service, and created a 6-hazari , and was 
sent to visit Shahu, but this move ended in failure* After 
all, there was no reason as to why should the MarathaS 
patch-up peace when they were still in power in the Deccan, 
Shahu was thus again imprlsoned at the imperial court# 
Aurangzeb was helpless. During the last year of his lif e , 
in 1707, he once again attempted to build up peace efforts 
withthe Marathas. Shahu was thus transferred to the care of 
Musrut Jang. Bai bhan was posted under him to persuade the 
Maratha leaders to seek out terms with Aurangzeb, as the 
price of the release of Shahu, but of ao avail. A civil war 
had taken place now among the Marathas. Rajas Bai tried to 
seize Tara Bai and Aurangzeb^s plans of having infused 
additional dissenssions by bringing Shahu into these affairs, 
i also failed'*'*. It was only after Anrangzeb died that Shahu’s 
freedom was planned by Prince Azam. 


54» J**M.Sarkar , Trans; Nuskha— i-Dilkasha, as Part II in the 

English translation of Tarikh-i-Dilkusha in 
^ir Jadunath Sarkar Birtli Centenary 
Commemorat ion Volume, T9T21 Ed. - V.G.Khobrekar. 
PTT39 

J.N. Sarkar, op. cit . P«359 
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After Rajaram’s death, Tara Bai became very 

influential in Maharashtra. She managed the state affairs 

in her son's name. Tara Bai was opposed to the veteren 

Eam ’Chandra Pant who was negotiating for the recall of 

Shahu to Maharashtra, Tara Bai, with the support of 

parashuram TrimbaE, Ehanaji, and Shankaraji Narayan, pursued 

* 56 

the war with the Mughals relentlessly # She deserve's 
commendation for Maharashtra' s success against heavy odds 

during the eighteenth century. She used to make her cojnmands 

0 

communicated outside through Giroji Yadav, her trusted 

« 

guardian of the Panhala fort„ 


The rise of Shahu synchronizes with that of the 
Peshwas. It symbolized the eclipse of Ram Chandra Pant 
Amatya, the well-known regenerator of the Maratha nationalit^ 
It wae tragic that he* as the connecting link between the 
old and the new order, became extinct. iet us now review 
the administrat ive activities of Chatrapati Shahu during his 
early years. The Maratha kingdom, which at the time of his 
death extended from Cauvery to the Ganges and Jumna, 
comprised at the start of his reign of a small tract 
surrounding Satara. It was eonstantly threatened by Tara Bai, 


the dowager queen of Rajaram on the south, and by the Mughals 
,on the north and the east. Shahu took to his new responsibi- 
lities whole heartedly. He made new appointments , rewarded 

56. G. S.Sardesai, Hew hlstory of the MarathaS , Yol.I, 

BOmbay, 1948, P^372 

57. ibid , P.373 
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his adherints and followers, sent out oi*ders for reeovery 

of dues from the ryots, and cautiously directed the movement 
58 

of his troops . He had to suffer from financial strains. 

The land of the Maratha3 was in an unsettled stage, as raids 
and disturbances were carried on by Damaji Thorat, Chandrasen 
Jadhav and other several MusIIki sardars. Balaji Vishwanath 
who became the primier of the Peshwa, was in confidence of 
Shahu, along with his brother Janoji*^. He made rigorous 
efforts for peace in the Maratha state. Through his tireless 
efforts, without much resources at his behest Shahu triumphed 

C Q 

over his overwhelming difficulties , 

Shahu encouraged the prominent Maratha families. 

Under the Saranjami system, there was scope for lucrative 
military service. Now, even the Deccani and other brahmins, 
who formerly kept confined to priesthood, took up military 
serviee^*. Shahu's regime provided Swaraj to the Marathas. V 
In wake of military conquest, Maratha life expanded in other 
directions. Costly clothes and articles of use, court 
etiquette pomp and manners of the North Indian nobility, 
now came to be imitated all over the Deccan. The Maratha - 


58. peshwa Daftar. No-7( 1707-1720) Ea rly activities o f 

Shahu and Balaj i Vishwanath , 170^-1^20 ” 
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exactions of Chauth and Sardeshmukhi now took the colour of 

usual taxes, paid hy people to the government everywhere 

. 62 
as was done « 

The disintegrating character of the Kughal empire 
was evident in the fact that the Mughals had failed to exploit 
to their henefit from the turbulent silniation that had come [ 
to engulf Maharashtra after Shahu's return from the Mughal 
court in 1707. Though the decline of the Mughal power waS 
quite clear in Aurangzeh*s time itself, as the Marathas had 
fully controlled all Mughal encro achments in their own region, 
And no douht Aurangzeb’s successors proved to be incapioitated 
of recovering their lost suzerainty in the Deccan. 

The Peshwas, Balaji Vishwanath and Baji Rao I, 

through their genius, thoroughly overshadowed the legitimate 

government of the Mughal provinces of Gujarat, Malwa and 

Bundelkhand, uptili 1740, while_the Deccan proper was nearly 

63 

almost as good as ceded to them , To provide e.asy access 
to particular areas, for the objeetive of plunder.lng tari$B, 
the Peshwa had authorized to Babhade, Bhonsle, and Pawar 
families, the regionB of Gujarat, Berar, and 33har respectively. 
MeJ-xira and Bundelkhand remained in his charge* 

62. Ibid , P.120 

63. J.M.Sarkar, Pall of the Mughal empire.' Vol.I# 
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The Marathas stamped their victory over Delhi in 
1719* Next, Farukhsiyar was deposed from the Mughal throne, 
The new sovereign, Rafiud Darajat, granted a Farman to the 
Marathas, obliging them with the collection of Chauth of 
the six subahs of the Deccan including the tributary states 
of Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Maisur. Yet another farman 
granted them with the sardeshmukhi right over Deccan. While 
the third farman confirmed Shahu in the possession of the 
Swarajya of Shivaj i^. 

These developments made clear the chinks in the 
halo of the MUghal eropire’s ‘greatness 1 * Tidiich had previously 
awed the Marathas. How the MarathaS were treated at the 
Mughal court not as mercenaries but aS the allies of the 
kingmakers. Bala j i V ishwanath thus clearly saw the potential 
grounds for the build-up of the Maratha power, through 
enlSsting the Rajput support. The build-up of the Maratha 
power initially called for an adjustment of interests for 
internal peace. Balaji Vishwanath aequired this through 
the Maratha feudatory system which made the chiefs inter*. 
dependent. Secondly, he worked to secure a sphere of 
influence. This he achieved through the treaty of 1718-19 

L 

which granted to the MarathaS Swarajya and other rights of 
collection of Chauth and Sardeshmukhi in the six subahs of 

64« H.N. Sinha, "'The New FoundationB of Maratha power” 

I.H.C.. 1961, 1,236 
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the Deccan.- By the grant of these righte, the emperor 
virtually assigned to them a portion of the sovereign 
rights, The preservation of peace and order was now for 
and under and by the Marathas, Thus a sphere of influence 

was created hy the Marathas which went on increasing ivith 

65 

every peshwa, and with the decline of the Mughal empire * 

In a way, the extension of the collection rights of chauth 

and sardeshmukhi to the MarathaS in the six subahs of the 

Deccan, was reflective of a dual Mughal-Mar at ha land revenue 

administration, in these Mughal territories . Besides the 

bearing of polltical implicat ions, these grants of the 

chauth and sardeshniukhi collection, also bore far-reaching 

economic consequenees in the Mughal territories. These grants 

had stipulated that the yield on this amount would be four 

and a half crore of rupees out of the entire estimated 

revenue of about eighteen crores of rupees. But the land was 

so devastated by wars that after Aurangzeb’s death the actudLl 

yield was only of about half the estimated revenue. However, 

because of the depressed state of the land, the Maratha 

portions took nearly the entire amount of receipts and 

67 

little could be received by the Mughal exchequer . Kiis 
exhausted the zamindars' paying capability, while the Mughal 
agents could not recover any amount. AU this ruined the 

Mughal economy. 

65. ibid . P.239 

66. M.A.Nayeem, "The working of the Chauth and Sardeshmukhi 

system in the Mughal provinces of the Deccan. 
1707-1803 A.’D. ”, I.E.S.H.R . , 1977. Vol.XIV^No.2 
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In comparison to the other successor states in 
Gujarat, Bengal, Oudh, Malwa, Hyderahad, Mysore, Punjab, 
cf during early eighteenth century, the Marathas left the 
legacy of the most complete and organized administrat ive 
record. The Marathas undertook four signif icantly distinct 
stages of military expansion, which simultaneously worked up 
the loosening of the Mughal administrat ive system 6 ®. The 
earliest Maratha forays were based on camp-raidings. In the 
second. stage, the new leadership of the Peshwas made it 
possible to coj.ordinate raids of perhaps 1000 to 5000 troops, 
even larger. The third stage durihg 1730s saw regular attacks 
on garrisons and towns. In the fourth stage, the Peshwa 
assembled about 10,000 troops to defeat a Mughal main foJTce 
in 1738 69 , 

It is worth noting that the peasants in the Mughal 

territories were driven under the influence of the Marathas 

due to some reasons. The oppression of the peasantry was j 

carried on by the tyrannical pattis, faujdars, and zamindars, 

who used to extract money from the peasants on every and any 
70 

pretext . The zamindars paid the dam or dirarr\only after 
having extracted it from the peasants. The Maratha forays 

68. Stewart N.Gordon, "The Slow Conquests Administrative 

• Int egr'ation of Malwa into the Maratha empire. 

- 1720-1760” • Modern Asian Studies . Vol.II,1977 

69. ibld 

70. Irfan Habib, „The~Agrarian system of Mughal India . 

1556» 1707 . Zerox. Jawaharlal Nehru ‘ 
University Library. Delhi. P.347 
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also aggravated the peasantry, through the eztortion of 

money and plunderings. The peasants of the Deccan had 

suffered for a long time, even before Shivaji's rise, \mder 

71 

the pressure of the Mughals against the Deccan kingdoms . 

Large areas were ravaged, grain was seized, people were 
enslaved by the invading armies. Thus the peasants were In 
flight when flnrangzeb came as the Viceroy of the^Deccan I 
for his second term there« 

♦ sJ* 

C 

/■ 

We will now provide a sketch of some of the notable 
comtemporary Maratha nobles and noble houses. Not all 
Maratha families were on the national side during their 
struggle with Aurangzeb. Eor their own various reasons, many 
Maratha families served the Mughal government with dlstinction. 

The noble house of Jadav Rao of Sindhkhed, Shivaji's 
mother’s family, had entered Shahjahan's service around 
1630. This was after the murder of iakhji Jadav Rao. They 
stayed on the imperial side for several generations. Kan&oji 
shirke , and his sons, who were related to Rajaram's mother*s 
family after being persecuted by Shambhuji, had been appointed 
to high posts within tK&JMughal government. They along with 
Nagoji Mane who was the thanedar of Masnad and a Mughal 
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partisan from 1694» remained loyal to the Fughals and rendered 

valuable services to them. Three other important nobles at 

the Mughal court were Avji Adhal who was the thanedar of 

Khanapur, Ramchandra who was the thanedar of Khatau and who 

died fighting in 1700, and Baharji Pandhre who was the 

thanedar of Kashigaon. Another significant Maratha noble at 

the Mughal court was Satvaji Dafle who had a chequered 
72 

oareer . His family also served under the Adil Shahi kings* 

On the decline of that dynasty, they joined the Mughals. 
Satvaji's son, Baji Chavan Dafle died while leading the party 
at the seige of Satara in 1700» Satvaji had left the Mughal 
service before 1695 but rejoined them in 1701 while he was 
created a 5-hazari and provided with a jagir due to his late 
son's heroism. 

Thousands of Mavles or the Maratha hill infantry 

served under Aurangzeb, though they never added much to the 
73 

imperial army . Because their equipments were inferior 
than the regular Mughal troops, their captains also changed 
sides frequently and fought carelessly for their paymaster. 


72. J.N. Sarkar, op. cit , P.359 
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Netaji Palkar, a prominent general of Shivaji, 

disagreed with him and joined the Mughals and got himself 

converted to Isiam. Aurangzeb sent him on an expedition 

to Afghanistan as the subordinate of Jai Singh, He was 

granted a mansab by the Mughals and also a jagir in the 

74 

Deccan. He served under the Mughals for a decade . After 
this, he returned to Shivaji’ s fold and reconverted himself 
again to Hinduism. 

Janoji Jaswant Nimbalkar was the son of Rao Eambha. 

Rao Eambha (Rambhaji Deccani) «ras appointed to the Deccan 

and was given a high office during Aurangzeb's time. Janoji 

distinguished himself in the battles with Alam Ali Khan and 

Mubriz Khan Imad-uiL-Mulk. So he received the rank of 7000 

with 7000 horses, After Asaf Jah*s death he was given a 

suitable rank and held hereditary estates. His son Maha Rao 

” 75 

held government service. Janoji died in 1762-63 • 

Maluj i and Parsuji were brothers of Kheluji Bhonsle. 
In Shahjahan*s time, Kheluji joined the Mughal service and 
was attached to Khan Zaman who was the son of Mahabat Khan, 
and was the governor of the Deccan including Berar and 
Khandesh. His rank was raised to 5000 foot with 5000 horse. 

74. V.K.Kanole, n Some light on the descendants of Netaji 

P alkar” . I.H.C . 1961. P.138 

75. Shah Nawaz Khan, Maathir-ul-Umara. Vol. I, PP. 750-751 
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A congratulatory order waa sent to him along with a rohe of 
honoiur, a decorated dagger, a flag, a drum, a horse viith 
gilded saddle and an elephant, He was made a heccan auxiliary 
and proved to be a trusted royal servant. He distinguished 
himself ir the early part of the siege of Danlatahad in the 
company of Khan Khanan* He later on joined Adil Shah and 
confronted the imperial armies, Prince Aurangzeb captured 
him in the thirteenth year of his governorhhip and punished 
him. Maluji and Parsuji, KhelujiJs yonnger brothers 
distinguished themselves with the Nizam Shahs^. Maluji 
was subsequently drawn to the Mughal service. He was given 
the rank of 5000 foot and 5000 horse and also a drum. Both 
brothers were faithful to the Deccani governors, When Prince 
Aurangzeb planned to conquer Baglana, Maluji was given that 
duty with 5000 men. Maluji successfully performed his duty. 
IXiring the govemance of Prince Murad Baksh, Maluji vrets one 
of the most important Deccani officers* Maluji helped Prince 
Aurangzeb in the collection of tribute from Deogarh. He 
joined Aurangzeb in the besieging of Golcunda. The two 
brothers received the fief of Irij Bhandar and some paraganafl 
in its nelghbourhood. They serveS as auxiliaries when Jaswant 
Singh was sent to Malwa, and also participated in the battle 
of Ujjain* Later on in the battle of Samugarh, they were on 
Dara shikoh' s aide. They jo ined Aurangzeb when he emerged 

76.. ibid, Vol.II. P.43 
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victorious in the war of succession, But as Jiurangzeb ,had 
his resentment against theft, they were rexaoved from office, 

r J ^ 

But Maluji was granted pension of 30,000 while Parsuji of 

77 - 

20,000 rupees , 

Udaji Ram was a hrahmin. He acquired the zamindari 
of the territories extending from Mahor to Mahkar. In the 
time of Jahangir he was enlisted as an imperial nohle. He 
i'iras given the rank of 4000 Ehat and horse and was included 
as an Deccan'i auxiliary. When the iraperial forces came to 
Balaghat they relied on his local knowledge. Mahabat Khan 
also honoured him and all the Deccani governors respected 
him* . His son was given the rank of 3000 foot and 2000 horses* 

Shahuji Bhonsle joined the imperial service in 
Shahjahan*s time. He was made a Panj hazari and given 
5000 horses* 

Shahu, the son of Samhhaji, was br©ught to the 
Mughal court after his father's death. Ihe emperor granted 

79 

him the title of Raja and a mansab of 7000 with 7000 horses* • 
He was assigned a place inside royal enclosure and was brought 
up under royal supervision. Later on he settled down at Satara* 

77. ibid, P .44 

78. ibid, P .968 
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On the basis of the Kaifiyats and Genealogies as 

/ 

collected in the Peshwa Daftars, we give here a list of the 

80 

■i’nportant Maratha hietorical faroilies . 


Kaif iyats 

1 » Any aba Rah at ek an 

2. Anandrao Babur 

3. Anandrao Malhar Tanjavarkar 

4. Khatik Kumaji Baloji 

5« Krishnarao Barayan Joshi 

6. Krishnasha of Jawhar 

7. Krishnaji Dabhade 

8. Khanderao Ganesh Odhekar 
9* Khando Gomaji Purandare 

10. Gangadhan Govind Bhanu 

11. Ganesh Shamcaj Subhedan 

12. Chandrarao More 

13« Anandrao Gopal Supekar 
14« Trimbakrao Sonavani 

15. Daulatrao Lad Watharkar 

16. Naro Mareshwar Bhagwat 

17. Ramaji Yadav Bhovalkar 

18. Naro Ganesh Ok 

19 o Pandurang Abaji Kale 

20. Parvasikar Kolhatkar 

21. Bachaji Vishwanath Khandekar 

22. Iiilaram Narasinha Deshpande 

23. Bahiro Narayan Pingale of Pratapgad 

24. Balaji Raghunath Patwardhan 
2J5. Bajirao Subhanji Rananavare 

26. Mir Sadatulla Khan, Kiledar of Trimbak 


80. Peshwa Daftars . P.D. 44. PP.1-2 
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27. Mir Sahadat Tulakha 

28. Morshet Karmnji 

29. Rangarao Vinayak Purandare 

30. Ravirao Sindia 

31 • Ramchandra Nilkanth Page 

32. Yeshwantrao Bhonsle Sakhrikar 

33. Ramchandra Vyankatesh Gune Kalekar 

34. Iakshman Santajirao Bhajrhhar 

35. Vithal Chlntaman Punekar 
56. Khanderao Rasti 

37. Vishwasrao Bhaskar Gokhals 

38. Vyahkatrao Shivaji Marathe 

39. Sadashiv Shamrao Koregaonkar 

40. Sadashiv Raghunath Gadre 


O 4 

Genealogies 

1. Anandrao Gopal Supekar 

2. Abaji Raghunath, Chitnis to Sindia of Gwalior 

3. Avji Kavde 

4. I chharampant Dhere 

*>. Krishambhat Kashibhat Rajarshi 

6. Kohh£r Trimbak Ekbote 

7. Ganesh Narayan Dhadphale 

8. Chapaji Tilekar 

9. Janes Bhintada 

10. Janardan Appaji Brande 

11. Chahuji Naik Chihul of Purandar 

12. Tukaram of Dehu (saint) 

13. Trimbak Hari, Subha of Supa 

14. Dhondo Mahadeo , Senakarte 

15. Narasingrao Ihaygude 
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Ibid 
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16. Naro Anant Parchure 

17. Parashurampant Pratinidhi 

18. Pilaji Jadhavrao 

19. Prayag Anant Phanse 

20. Prataprao Gujar 

21. Baji Bhivrao Rethekar 

22. Bahaji Vithal Karkhanis of |tu.randar 

23. BalajiKate, Beshmukh ' 

24. Hanakeshwar Dhaygude 
2J5. Mahadaj i Krishna Joshi 

26. Moropant Pingale 

27. Yeshwantrao Potris 

28. Ragho Lakshman Purandare 

29. Ramchandra Ganesh Kanade 

30. Ramchandra Bamodar Ambikar 
31 • Shankara j i Malhar 

32. Shamji Govind Takle 

33. Shamrao Arobaj i Kirkole 

34. Santa j i Somvanshi 
3^. Gopalbhat Barve 

36. Hari Ballal Phadke 

37. Bapuji Bhimsen Parasnis 

38. Mahadajipant Rajmachikar 

39. Naro Gangadhar Mujumdar 

40. V ishwanathpant Behere 

41. Gadadhar Prahlad Pratinidhi 

42. Hande, Deshmukh 


\ 



We now provide a list of Maratha nobles during 
82 

the Mughal eropire: 


Name 

Rank 

Shambhaj i 

6 000/6000 

Maiuji Peocahi 

5000/5000 

Netoji 

5000/- 

Jadaun Bai Deccani 

4000/2500 

Dama j i 

4000/1500 

parsoji Deccani 

3000/2000 

Dataji Deccani 

3000/2000 

Jagjiwan, Udaji Ram 

3000/2000 

Antaji Khandakala 

3000/2000 

Baba Ji Ebonsla 

2500/1500 

Mana Ji Bhonsla 

2500/1500 

Bustoro Rao 

2500/1200 

Trimbak Ji Ehonsla 

2500/1000 

Naruji Deccani 

2000/1600 

Vyas Rao or Biyas Rao 

2000/1000 

Dada j i 

2000/1000 

Tanuji 

2000/1000 

Baguji Deccani 

1500/1500 

Rarobhaji Deccani 

1500/1200 

Daku Ji 

1500/1000 

Raghu Ji 

1500/1000 

Sharza Ras Kawa 

1500/900 

Chatru Ji Deccani 

1000/1000 

Mana Ji 

1000/700 

Grarkhu Ji 

1000/600 

Raghu Ji Ghoparay 

1000/500 

Pahla V/ijai 

1000/300 

Raja Shahu 

7000/7000 


82. Athar All, op.cit .. PP. 175-271 


Fame 

Rank 

Kanjuji Shirke 

6000^000 

Satwad Dafalya 

6000/5000 

Man Singh, S/o. Sanbhaji 

6000/1000 

Hal Bhan 

6000/- 

Achla Ji Nimbalkar Deccani 

5000/5000 

Malu Ji 

5000/5000 

Nagu Ji Mane 

5000/4000 

Bahraji Pandhre 

5000/3000 

Sume Shank'ar 

5000/3000 

Pars Eam 

5000/3000 

Khevji 

5000/2500 

Sujan Rao 

5000/2000 

Rana Ji Janardan 

5000/2000 

Janku J i 

5000/1200 

Nathu Ji Deecani 

5000/- 

Yaswant Rao Deccani 

4000/4000 

Baji Chavan Dafle 

4000/^ 

Siya Ji 

4000/- 

Jakia Deshmukh 

3500/2000 

Tarsu Ji or Parsu Ji 

3500/- 

Taku J i 

3000/3000 

Neta Ji 

3000/3000 

Dholu Ji 

3000/3000 

Anand Bao 

3000/3000 

Bhan Purshit 

3000/2500 

Krishna Ji 

3000/2000 

Patang Rao 

3000/2000 

Jadrawat 

3000/2000 

Jewa Ji Pandit 

3000/2000 

Badar Ji or Pada Ji 

3000/1500 

Baji Rao 

3000/1000 

Jadaun Rai Deccani 

3000/- 
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Name 

Rank 

Jagat Bai Deshmukh 

3000/- 

Manku Ji Deccani 

2500/2000 

Mahan Ji 

2500/2000 

Sambhaji Ji Bandhara 

2500/2000 

Sadhu Ji 

2500/2000 

Bhali Rao 

2500/2000 

Naro Ji Raghav 

2500/2000 

Mahad Ji Wane 

2500/1500 

Raghu Ji 

2500/1500 

Kondaji 

2500/1000 

Ram Chand 

2000/2000 

Mahman J i 

2000/2000 

Mana Ji 

2000/2000 

Rao Dena Ji 

2000/2000 

Teema Ji 

2000/1000 

I su Ji Deccani 

2000/1 000 

Arju Ji 

2000/1000 

Maku Ji 

2000/1000 

Rao Ji 

2000/500 

Dau Ji 

2000/500 

Jau Ji 

2000/500; 

Madho Ji Narayan 

2000/- 

Shiv Ji 

1500/1500 

Daundi Rao 

1500/1000 

Kan Rao 

1500/1000 

Rana Ji 

1500/1000 

Sadhu Ji 

1500/1000 

Tuku Ji 

1500/700 

Auchi Auhal Rao 

1 500/700 

Jalu Ji 

1500/500 

Aku Ji 

1500/500 

Bhali Rao 

1200/1200 

Malu Ji 

1000/1000 



Uarne 


Rank 

Bajey 


1000/1000 

Sivi Ji 


1000/1000 

7asa Ji 


1000/1000 

Dalu Ji 


1000/1000 

Anba Ji 


1000/1000 

Naba Ji 


1000/1000 

Mana Ji 


1000/1000 

Aioba Ji 


1000/500 

Ram Rao 


1000/400 

Mana J i 


1000/700 

Khandu Ji 


1000/700 

Deo Ji 


1000/700 

Malu Ji 


1000/700 

Siv Ji 


1000/700 

Bahr Ji 


1 000/500 

Bir Bhan 


1000/500 

Reta Ji 


1000/450 

Baya J i 


1000/500 

Chandhuji 


1000/1000 

Rao Joghat 


1000/500 

Birmuji 


1000/500 

Rao Man Singh 


1000/900 

Vyankat 


1000/- 

Jagdeo Rai 


High Rank 

Devji 


High Rank 

Madan Singh 


High Rank 

Kheluji 


High Rank 

Rama j i 


High Rank 

Tanu j i 


High Rank 

Malhar Rao 


High Rank 
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CHAPTER - 5 

'flOBlLITY ur MU6HAL ADMINISTRATIOH 


The Mughal political system was despotic. In such 

a monarchical state system the fate anff fortunes of all the 

nobles, whether Hindus or Muslims, depended on the general 

approval of the higbest authority in the state, i.e. the 

emperor. The institution of the court was therefore very 

crucial, hecause the nobiiity lookgd towards the court for 

its personal gratif ication, official and non-off icial*. 

The eroperor, on ths other hand, had to depend on the nobility 

because he had to govern the empire through its help and 

services. The emperor's interests were thus twofold. He had 

to see whether the nobles actually carried out his orders 

or not £l*d also whether they mis-appropriat^d their power 
2 

or not . Thus a study of the exact relationship existing 
between the Mughal nobility and the Mughal court becomes 
imperative, in the process also analysing the fruitful 
relationship govelfcning the Mughal nobility to the Mughal 
emperor. 


1. Abul Faal, Ain-i-Akbar i , Vol.II, tr, Jarrett, 

Calcutta, 1949. P.93 

Ibid. P.108 


2 . 
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An easy and comfortable division can be executed 

so far as the Mughal nobility is concerned. This division 

applies to the Mughal nobility all through its existence 

from Babur down to Aurangzeb and Bahadur Shah. First, the 

two sections of the Mughal nobility done on thls baSis are 

3 

called Tainat-i-rakab, and Tainat-i-subajat . The Taiaat-i- 
rakab comprised those nobles who were posted at the court 
ltself^ . And the Tainat-i-sub ajat com prised thd.se nobles 
who were posted in the outlying units of the empire, namely 

5 

the provincial units . It may be also. stated here that these 
divisions were complimentary and flexible. These divisions 
were executed chiefly and primarily on the postings of 
different officials or nobles. But all these nobles could be 
very corofortably changed and intermixed from group to group, 
Thus, it can be re-stated that these two divisions of the 
administrat ive Mughal nobility were flexible and inter- 
changeable • 

The Mughal nobility was attuned to fixed rules and 
regulations. For example, all the different gradations of 
the Mughal nobility required the practice of one fixed 
tradition. This was, that before the actual transfer of the 

3. Muhammad Salih Kambo, A mal-jUSalih r ed.-G.Yazdani, 

Bib. Ind.~Calcuita, 1923-46, P.72 


4. Ibid, P.81 

5. Ibid, P.85 
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noble» he was subjected to a strict disciplinarian presence 

at the court level itself^. This was done before the concerned 

noble proceeded to his new place of transfer and assignment, 

7 

where it may be . But as it was, the noble was not required 

to present himself at the court in one case* This was, that, 

if his transfer was due to any fault committed by him, his 

8 

presence at the court was not required any more . Any noble, 
who used to come to the court without the imperial grant of 
permission, was considered and subjected to be dismissed 

' Q 

from his paternal post • 


The administrative divisions of the Mughal nobility 
into the Tainat-S-rakab and Tainat-i-subajat was done v;hile 
keeping note of the different essential elements into view^. 
Such nobles who had organising and administrat ive talents, 
were on the whole deputed to the out-lying districts of 
the. empire^. Such nobles rarely did make their appearance at 
the court and they were not even required to give their 
presence at the level of the court* Sueh a condition changed 

only then, when, the presence of the nobles was determinded^y 

1 2 " 

essential at the court . The nobles coming under the 


6. Bayazid Biyat, Tazkara-l-Humayun wa Akbar -r ed. M.Hidayat 

Hosain/f!Bib. Ind. l941). P.61. 

7. Ibid, P.63 

8. Muhamrtad Hashim Khafi' KharT, M untak^ab-al-Iubab , ed.. 
K.D.Ahmad and Haig, liib. Ind ,Mialcuit a, 1 860^*7 4^ P . 1 75 

. Vol.I, - “ ' 


9. Nieeolao Manucci, Stor.ia Do Mogor . . . 

tr. W. Irvine , (Dondo n , 1907-81) P.123 

10. Prancois Bernier, Travb~ls in-the Mo^u 


1653-1708, 


ed. 

11. Ibid , P ? 221 

12. Ibid. P.230 


Smith^elhi, 



P.218 


ul empire . tr. A.Constable 
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peripherjr of Tainat-i-rakab, were kept present at the 

coiirt the capital to be serving and acting as a unit 

in reserve. Such nobles were asked to deputise for the 

state in all the different military and political campaigns 
13 

of the state . As such, such noble.s who were of eminent 
ranks and of high abilities, were stationed under the . 

' watchfull eyes of the emperor himself. So that they may be 
put to any urgent military duty as may be required from 
time to time^. The Mughal emperors 41 so kept maintaining 
a comparatively large force ready at their urgent disposal 
so that no military general however, powerful he may be, 
may not be able to exercise sudi a thing as a coup d' etat^ 


There were certain systems prevailing at the 

Mughal court as regards the court etiquette, customs, 

rituals, comroon and uncommon practices, and so on. The 

Mughal nobles, those who were stationed at the capital, 

were required to present themselves two times in a day 

before the emperor. They were to be presented before the 

emperor every morning and evening all through the year^. 

But this rule was also flexible under times of duration, 

17 

such as personal illness, private business and so on • 


13. Ibid, P.223 • / 

14. William Irvine, The army of the Indian Moghuls./ Iondon, 

T9o3\: p3T — ^ 

15. Ibid , P.54f J) 

16. J.N.Sarkar, MughaXadministrat ion^Calcutta, 192^. P.82 . 

17. Ibid, P.84 . ' 1 
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Before the emperor and. especially on ceremonial occassions, 

definite rules and rituals were strictly observed. Thus 

the nobles were presented before the emperor in their 

16 

proper order of ranks, position and precedence . Proper 

and distinctive rows of nobles signified there exact ranks 

and position, each noble standing at his very definite and 

appointed situation . ■' None of the nobles could sit down 

20 

while. the proceedings of the court were in progress . - ; , 
.After the emperor had forroally sat down upon the throne, - 

none of the nobles could leave his presence without obtaining 

21 

the forroal permission of the emperor . Without obtaining 

the eroperor’s perroission, no noble could come to the court 

22 1 
whfch arros . Kb noble could arrive in a palkefe- within the ^ 

confines of what was called the gulab-bar or the enclosure 

23 

of the eroperor' s private place of residence . Those 

coIquts which were declared to be illegal by the shariat* 

were prohibited to be usedl by the nobles, especially while 

24 

in and around the court . The nobles were also prohibited 
to don the half sleeves and they could not, according to 
the rules, wound shawls around their shoulders while in the 

18. M.H;Khaf i Khan. op.cit . Vol.II, P.172 

19. Ibid, Vol.II, P.19G . 

20. N.Manucci, opi cit , Volwl. P. 147 

21. Ibid, P.148 
22.. jbid . P.149 

23. Aminuddin Khan.. Maluroat-uI^Afaq. N*K. Bi ition,l 870, P.52 
24o Ibid. P. 53 
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25 

mighty and honourable presence of the emperor . The Mughal 
emperors had aloo prohibited the eating and exchange of 
betel-leaves or pan by the nobles in the court as it was 
considered_to be a breach in the maintenance of court 
etiquette^* The most signif icaif^^task performed by the 

nobles while at co\irt was connected with the mounting of 

27 

guards at the royal palace . This practiee remained as it 
was froro Akbar down to Bahadurshah. The Buropean traveller, 
Jean Baptiste Tavernier has offered a graphic picture of, 
the same. 


"The first court is, as I have elsewhere’ 
said, surrounded by porticoes with small rooms 
connected with them, and here it is that the 
Qmrahs stay while they are on guard for it 
should be remarked that one of the Qmrahs mounts 
guard every week. He disposes both in the court 
as also about the Emperor's palaces or that 
when he is in the field, the cavalry under his 
command» and many elephants. The best of these 


25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


Qmrahs comraand 2000 horses, but, when a prince 
of the blood royal is on guard, he commands 
upto 6000**^® 


Anand Ram Mukhlis, M irat— a 3^.is~t ilah » /M. S. K.B.K.O. 

Library, Patna' i' 1 . 16 6 C, 

N.Manucci, op.cit . Vol7l. P.202 

Abul Pazl, op.cit . Vol.I. P.267 _ - 

J. B. Tavern ier , Travels in India. 1640-67. /tr.V. Ball, 
Vol.I. Iondon7 1889V PP .302-3. ^ 
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4gain r 

} 

“The principal nobles mount guard every 

Monday, each in his turn and they are not 

relieved before the end of a week. Some of 

these nobles command 5000 or 6000 horses and 

29 

encamp^ under their t'ents around the town" 

But absence from mounting guard in ease of siekness, 
marriage and death was also to be seen and there were rules 
about it^. 


Whenever the emperor rode an elephant for the 

oecassion of a procession, the nobles followed him riding 

31 

on their personal horses • And when the emperor waS himself 

32 

riding a horse, the nobles used to follow him on foot • 
Several ceremonial rules and regulations of the coiirt were 
chiefly the privilege of the emperor, The chief reason as 
to why were these court rules and regulations so stringent 
and so elaborate, was to keep the nobles in check, to check 
their recalcitrance and to impress upon them the aura of 

29. Ibid , Vol.I, P.126 

30. Jean De Thevenot, The Indian travels of Thevenot and 

CarerT ;~~ e a: r. S "nT L elE'i. " HTO:~P . 248 

31. J.B.Tavernier , op. cit , Vol.I. P.308 

32. „Ibid, P.310. 
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33 

tlie emperor’s power, position, and prestige . In those 
Mughal times all this was a part of the basically intiroate 
and essential instruments of the state government and 
administrat ion^^, The Mughal emperors maintained and 
practised their pomp and splendour very essentially so aS 
to make the nobility aware that it was much below the 
emperor’s prestige and position and that its power and 

35 

position depended on the emperor's goodwill and liking • 
Moreover, the Mughal emperors were always in need to 
emphasize to their subjects that all the nobles were their 
paid servants, and they themselves were_alone everything 
and everybody, they being the supremos^ . 

The Mughal nobility was decorated with honorary 

37 

titles and distinctionS . The Mughal rulers followed the 
policy of giving incentive to the people to pave the way 
for a better state, society, and culture^ ; In this way 
they succeeded in gaining the support and cooperation of 
the Hindustani masses. Among the different distinctive 
marks of honour presented by the Mughal emperors to people 

33. V.A.Smith, Akbar the great Mogul . Oxford, 1919. P.89 

34. .. Ibid , P.93 

35. Peter Mundy, Travels in Asia . Vol.II, london, 1914. P. ( 199 

36. Ibid, Vol. II, P.202 

37. Jahangir, Tuzuk~i<-Jahangir i. Aligarh, 1863-64. P.92. 

38. Ibid, P.94 
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were signif icantly known as titles, standards, kettle-drurns 
or nakarrahs, robes of honour, and various presents jracging 
from beiel-leaves to jewelled daggerS and swords, 'et'c, * 

The Earopean traveller, Niccolao Manucci has remarked that, 

'*Ihe king confers these names sither as 
a mark of distinction and of the esteem he holds 
■them :in by reasohs of their services, or else 
from friendship and liking. TheSe lords can ; 
acquire more wealth as well as more titles”^, 

The same author also states that, 

n At present there is a very great number 
of them; but in Shahjahan's days, it was not so, 
and it was very hard to acquire these titles, 
for it was at once necessary to give a heavy 
payment and produee enough to maintain a great 
d:iBpIay ,, '^ . 

A title which was once granted , used to serve, as 

off icially as the name of the individual noble concerned. 
Many titles were kept reserved for the Muslim nobles, and 

39. Ibid. PpT96-97 ' ’ ~ — — 

40; IJ.Manucci,- op, cit. Vol.II, P.359 ' 

41. Ibid, Vol,II, P.369 
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42 

some other titles for the Hindus . Some titles were kept 
in reaerve for the common masses as pertaining to the 
achievement of exceUence in the different professions. 

The title of *Khan' was of pre-eminent importance. 

So the Mughal administrat ion used to take great care so 

that the title of 'Khan' may not he given to any noble who 

43 

had as yet not achieved the required position , During the 

last days of the Mxighal empire, the element of heredity 

came to be witnessed, as a result of which if any son of 

a dead noble proved to be worthy then in such a case he was 

44 

provided with his dead father’s title . It was also seen 

that the same title was not given to more than one person, 

because two persons could not hold this $itle at the 
45 

Same time . Titles were also given to those if they had 
changed their titles or had received new ones in place of 
the old ones. Some titles, such as those _of^jjI ahabat Khan, 

Amir Khan and so on, were he!4 by other nobles even after jf t 

" ' “46 - ' H ^ 

the actual holders were dead . Those titles, which pertained 

to important nobles before, attached an immense prestige and 
value, The nobles often were busy in buying such titles by 
offering gifts and brlbes, etc.^ The titles to the Mughal ^ 

42. Ibid , Vol.II, PP. 366-69 

43-. Abdul Hamid lahori, Badshah- Nam a , ed. Mauloi Kabiruddifir 

and Maulvi 1 ifbdur Rahim, Bib. Ind.Calcutta,1867-68.- 

P. 22 

44. Saqi Mustaid Khan > Maas ir- i- Alamg ir i . B ib . Ind,Calcutta,1871 

P.489 

45. M.H.Khaf i Khan, op.ci t. Vol.II, P.627 
46o Saqi Mustaid Khan, op. cit , P.489 

47. Ibid. P.489 
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nobles were awarded at the emperor's accession, ois the day 

of the Haoroz or the Persian New Year day» as also on the 

birthday of the emperor, and also on the victory day of any 

Hughal imperial military campaign 4 ' . Khilats or robes of 

honour were given to the nobles to signify the emperor’s 

gratitude and favour. These robes of honour consisted of 

upto six or seven pieces of cloth and ornaments and were of 
, 49 

various shades and colours . Ihe robes of honour were 

provided on the same days on which the titles were conferred 

50 

upon the nobles • Ilfe Hindu nobles were conferred upon the 
robes of honour during the important Hindu festival of 
Lushehra^ * . 

Eroperor Akbar conferred upon the nobles various 

52 

standards such as Alam, Chatrtoq, lumantoq, Jhanda, etc • 

During the later M\ighai period, another new standard, 

Mahi-Maratib, came into being, Ihe standard of Mahi-Maratib 

was in practice during the Sultunate period of Indian history, 

and was also prevalent in the Muslim kingdoms of southern 
53 

India , This standard becaroe the highest honour of state 
in the Mughal empire, and it was &iven to only those noblee 

48. A.H. Lahori, op.cit , P.46 . . _ 

49» J.B. Tavernier, op. cit . Vol.I, P.163 
50. Ibid, P.163 

51« Muharomad Kazim, Alamgjr Nama. Calcutta, 1865-73« P*57 

52. Abul Pazl, op.cit . Vol.I. PP. 29-30 

53. A.H. Lahori, op.cit. PP. 398-99 
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54 

who were In the rank of 7000 or ahove . Similarly, the 

standard of Alam was conferred upon only those nobles who 

55 

were in the rank of 1000 or above . Nauj?at was conferred 

56 

on a noble of the rank of 2000 or above . On the occassion 
of the conferring of these standards, the nobles were given 
cash offerings by the emperors, besides several other 

varieties of gifts such as jewels, swords and daggers, 

57 

elephants and horses , There were some standards which 

were conferred on very rare occassions, such as Padm-i-muraaa 

58 

and Sarpech-i— yamani . There were several othsr ways 

4 

through which the Mughal emperors showed their generosity 

towards the nobles, for example they used to write forn»l 

letters of good wishes and congratulations to the highest 

59 

of their nobles . Whenever any particular relative of any 
important noble died,_the emperors sent their condolences 
to the bereaved noble^®. The most important and influential 
of the nobles were related quite often to the emperor himself, 
because the emperor and his sons used to choose their 
prospective brides from families of such nobles who had an 
aristocratic background and rich financial and ciiltural 

54. Ibid . P.400 

55. Anand Ram Mukhlis, op. cit , f.16a 

56. Ibid . f. 16a 

57. Chandra Bhan Barhaman, Suldasta . M.S. K.B.K.O. Library, 

Patna, P.53. 

58 0 Jawahar Mal Bekas, Dastur-aX-Amal . M. S.K.B.K.O. Library, 

Patna, PP. 72-74. 


59* A.H. Lahori, op« cit . P.243 
60. Ibid. P . 349 .’ 
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heritages^. In this context* tnention may be made of the 
great and powerful Rajput houses who provided well-born 

brides to the Mughal imperial fairuily for generations atr 

2 " 
end • Vfhen the Mughal emperors asked. for brides ei$her 

for himself or for his sons, it was considered as a very 

honourable jesture oc his part* and though limited to only 

a few selected families, thi£ accounted to the ac<juisition 

of a lot of imperial favour and- prestige for the concemed 

63 

families of nobles , However* as the political exigencies 

of the times demanded, the Mughal emperors* never themselves* 

gave the women-folk of their imperial families to any noble 

however p%est igious his family may be» the fate_of thb 

64 

ladies of the imperial family thus being sealed • 

An overview of ! the role of the Mansabdars or 
nobles in the public service of the Mughal empire* is 

necessary, fhe Mughal government did not believe in nationa l/, 

/ 

reconstruction, Its moral respons ibility lay in the 

maintenance of law and justice, political and social order* 

prevention of criroes, and prevention of violent conflicts 

65 

betw^en the different sections of the Mughal society * 

61* J,B.Tavernier, o p • c it > Vol.II, PP. 96-98 
62-. . Abul Pazl, op.cit . VoX.ll, p.88 
63. Ibid .‘ P.64 

64-. - 'Jbid. P.67 . 

*J5 5/ Ibid, PP. 201-3 
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The chief Mughal state activity revolved around the 
organisation of the military, collectoon of revenue, 
functioning of the judicial system, and so on. The 
judiciary was an independent unit in itself, but the 
remaining functions of the government were assigned to» 
and worked out in practice by the Mughallflfansabdars^, 

The Ifensabdari organization included into its 

fold all the administrat ive services, this being not done 

by any subdivisions into military, financial and executive 

systems* Military duties were nearly always super imposed 

67 

upon the Mansabdars according to their ranks of Suwar , 

Separate divisions had to be formed in the administrat ive 

set-up with the posts of the faujdar v/ho was in charge of 

the military and civil affairs, the diwan who was in charge 

68 

of finance, the kotwal who did police duties, and so on , 
Thixs, the posj.tion held by the Mansabdars required them to 
perform different types of duties. As such, though for just 
name-sake, there existed no difference between the civil and 
military functions of the Mansabdars, yet as a matter of 
fact, civil^Eevenue) and military duties were very often 

66. N.Manucci, op. cit . Vol.,III. P.89 

67. Ibid, Vol.IV. P.108 

68. Peter Kundy, op. cit’.v Vol. II. PP. 62-66 
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given to different perwons who had an apt knowledge and 

69 

training and experience in that particular field . 

As such, nohles like Jai Singh, Dalpat Bundela, etc. were 

always given roilitary duties to perform and were neger 

70 

assigned financial or revenue duties . There were some 

nohles who were always assigned financial and executive 

71 

duties such as Raja Raghunath, Faail Khani and so on « 

However, there are also examples of the same nansabdars 

serving in different departments at altemative times. 

For example, Amanant Khan, the dii-ran of Bijapur and sgrved 

72 

Ck£ Commandant of Aurangabad . 

The Mughal judiciary was on the whole a separate 

institution because the functions required a specific 

academic training. Thus the judicial officers such aS the 

Qagis and the Sadrs could only expect and get suitable 

73 

careers in a’-single branch alone . Several Mughal nobles 

such as Syed Jalal Khan, Abdul Wahab, etc. served as 

74 

^udicial in charaeter . The. judicial nobility was never 


69. J.B.Tavernier, op. cit . Vol.I, PP. 97-98 

70. Shah Wawaz Khan. Maas ir-al-Umara. Patna, 1888, 

Vol.III, PP.44V-^1 

71. "* Ibid, Vol.II, PP. 49-52 

72. Ibid . Vol.I, P.288 

73. H.Manucci, ^ op.cit . Vol.I. P.119 

74. Shah Hawaz Khan, op . c it . Vol.III. PP. 447-51 
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assigned gmy financial and executive duties because the 

Mughal government thought it wisely to refrain their 

administrative ambitions. The Mughal judiciary was not 

entirely an independent institution, but upto a great 

extent it exercised its power as a restraint up@n the 

75 

tyrannical attitudes and practices of the executive , 

In the same spirit, the Fughal administrators and the 

* 

f e \ * 

nobility always considered the judiciary to be an 

independent and separate institution, which had nothing to 

do with the country's administrat ion in the normal times , 

If the judiciary ever interferred in administrative affairs, 

then the nobles let out their res’entment, for example the 

powerful Mughal noble Mahabat Khan had several times 

protested against the increas.e in power of the Q^-zis and 

77 

judges dn the Mughal empire ; Theoretically j a Mansabdar 
after accepting the charge of the mansab became a sort of 
a slave of the emperor. His duties passed over from just 
supplying the netcessary contingents or fulfilling other 
obligational requirements from his personal rank and status' . 
Practically, he could be assigned to any office, even withot 
receiving the speoific salary attached to the mode and 

75. Syjan Rai Bhandari, Khu lasat-ut Tawarikh . ed. Zafar Hasan, 

~ E^Ihi, 1918, P.72 

76. Ibid, P.73 

77. Ibid. P.75 

78. P. Mundy , op.cit . Vol.I. PP. 86-87 
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status of the post and work assigned to him* In fact, his 
personal emolument covered everything, and if the said 
Mansabdar failed to satisfy the emperor*s wish by 
neglecting his duty, then in such a case, his allowance 

79 

was not reduced but his Mansab rank and status were reduced • 

Definite rules, in course of time, were developed to form 

a relationshlp between any post and rank held by the 

mansabdar assigned to that particular post. There ezisted 

three important executive posts in the provinces. First, 

the Nazim or Subedar or Governor, the Faujdar, and thirdly 
80 

the Thanedar . Nobles of the rank of 2500 to 700(X were made 
governors generally®\ For the post of the faujdar, normally 
mansabdars of the ranks of in-between 500 to 5000 were 
appointed, and the charges 'or duties of the faujdar varied 

Q p 

considerably • Some faujdaris vere assigned to the local 

nob.le elements, such as the jaglrdars. In some faujdaris ia 

every province, the charge of goveming them was given to 

a subedar who govemed it through a deputy and appointed 

a mani' of his own choice for its administration and made him 

83 

responsible for governing it • In the matter of administrative 
79* Ibid, P.97 

80. Yusuf Mirak, Mazhar-i-Shah.iahani . Vol.II. Karachi, 196 1, 

P.22-2 5 

81. Ibid . -P.32 

82. c Ibid,. P.37 

8>. J.N. Sarkar» Mughal administrat ion e Calcutta,1920,PP.63-67 
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charges, the post of the faujdar was Immed iately suoceeded 

by thst of the thanedar. The exact character and ’f tmct ions 

of the thanedar and the limits and ho\indaries of the 

control exercised over the thanedars by the local faujdars, 

* 84 

during the Mughal empire is not clear . Some thanedaris 

y * f f 

during the Mughal empire were so important that nobles of 

' 85 

very high ranks alone were appointed for those posts . 

' Ge'neraUy, those nobles who were in_the rank of 200 and 

above, were appointed as thanedars . In the administrative 

and financial spheres, the post of Diwan, Mir Bakshi, Second 

87 

Bakshi, Third Bakshi, and so on were important . The post 
of the Central Diwan was the most crucial one and eminent 

\ QQ 

nobles such as Wa^ir Khan were appointed to it . The post 
of Mir Bakshi was also very important and it was given to 

) OQ 

first-ranking nobles such as Bahramand Khan . To the posts 

of Second and Third Bakshi, only nobles of second strata 
90 

were appointed . The Mughal nobles, thus were given 
different offices in different departmoits, and they were 

84. V.A. Smith, op.cit . P.91 

85. P.Mundy, op. cit . Vol.I. P.72 

86. Ibid , P.74 

87. Muhshi Mand fiam Kayasth Srivastava, Siyaq Mams, 

Xucknow, 1879, P.3To7 

88. Ibid, P.41 

' 89« M.H.Khaf i Khan, op.cit , Vol.II, P.407 
90. Shah Nawaz Khan, op.cit , Vol.I, P.311 
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sent to any province on any pretext or assignment vhidi 

the Mughal emperors thought as essential. Throughout the 

litfe-span of the Mughal empire, numerous nobles were 

transferred to all parts of the empire, with the result 

that all the Mughal nobles had at one time or other, served 

9 1 

in almost all variant regions of the empire . 

Thus , a deep relationship existed between the 

Mansabdari system, and the adm'inistrative system of the . 

Mughal empire. ( The ]5Jansabdari institution comprised the 

civil, - f inanciai and military services, leaving aside the 

Judiciary, because any Mansabdar had some military obligation 

though he could be assigned to do any administrative job. And 

‘whereas the Mansrb held by any noble and the actual post 

assigned to him were indirectly related* a general 

rel&tionship existed between the two^. The Mughal ^nsabdars 

were truly speaking the governing class of the empire, and 

were different from the Buropean nobility of seventeenth 

centpry which had been pushed out of the administrative 
93 

services . The Mughal nobility had an important role to 
piay in the Mughal administrative set-up and it maintained 


9T. J.M. Sarkar , Mughal a dministratio n, Calcutta, 1920, P.106 

92. Ibid . P.124 

93. Ibid . P.131 
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its inner cohesion by the system of constant transfers, 
ard it can be maintained that the Mughal nobility was a 
truly national and an all India body. 


The Mughal nobles’ conduct in the administrat ive 
set-up of the Kughal einpire way also be examined. The 
Mughal nobility was in itself always combining the roles 

9 4 

of ar aristocrecy and that of a bureaucratic organi z ation . 

Thus, the Mughal nobility's role as a bureaucraey !rust be 

examined. The Mughal nobles' conduct was always subjected 

to the control and influence of the escperors, who used to 

promote thera, demote them, depose them, and reward and 

punish thero according to their own discretion and according 

95 

to the exigercies of the times . But in its own turn» the 


imperial policy in governing this control and influerace was 
largely influenced by the premises of the object of the 
governance of the Mughal state. Though the o bj e cti y,e- o f 
national construction was lac king, yet the maintainance of 
law and order and the relief in tirn6S of general distress 
was present at all times in the policieS’ of the Mughal 
government. Much emphasis was put on the mystic or religious 
sens ibilit ies , in corjunction 'to the idea of sulh-i-kul 
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96 

of durlng Akbar down to -fche Shariat of Aurangze'b . Thus 

the Mughal Iroperial government played the role of morality, 

at ieast theoretically , if not practically, in all its 

fields of activities. The wholesale attention of the state 

was drawn towards increasing its income, augmenting its 

military resources, and maintaining day-to-day , administrat ion 

97 

on an efficient basis , The Mxighal nobles were demoted 

because of disobedience to the emperor’s orders, not 

discharging functions upto the satisfaction of the emperor, 

and not maintaining in full the required rank of contingent, 

infringement upon the royal prerogative-, maintaining 

connections with the enemies, sympathizing with the rebels, 

98 

and showing cowardice in any military action . Another very 

important set of rules was as regards the immoral activities 

indulged upon by the nobles, such as drinking etc., vdiich 

brought about reduction in their ranks. Tyrannical behaviour, 

maladministrat ion, murder, theft, ete., also brought about 

99 

Severe punishments . But during the later Mughal period, 
leniency by the Mughal emperors, was to be seen in such 
cases. Thus followed the abolishion of many illegal taxes on 
merchants and peasants, bringing up a situation wherein due 


96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
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to the lack of any stringent iinperial control, the nohle's 

personal conscience was alone iroportant^^. But the nohles 

had no conscience, as 1 s evidenced hy the fact that hrihery 

was widely prevalent throughout the Mughal empire, and ths 

Mughal nohles justified themselves hy taking and giving 
101 

brihes . The Mughal nohles used to alm for presents and 

gifts for doing anything, even for acts done under imperial 

orders or in accordance with the specified duties of their 
102 

posts . The European traveller Niccolao Manucci writes that 

the faujdars and governors turned out from houses, lands and 

villages, the people to whom these had heen given by the 

imperial farmans unless and until they gave to them gifts 
103 

and presents . Thus , in the Mughal empire, it was through 
hrihery that the masses could gain the attention of the 
administrators either for their personal protection or for 
someone's destruction. A more severe direct attention was 
taken hy the administrat ion in cases and instances of 


100. Charles Fawcett, ed,- EngIish fadtories -in India , 

1 6 61-64* Oxford, 19^, 'P .203-05 

101. Ihid, P.204 

102. Ihid, P.204 

103. N. • Manucci, op.cit. Vol.III^ P.232 
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embezzlement, becanae, here, the central treasury was 
directly affected^^. Thus the Mughal nobility was 
extremely short-sighted, as they had personal gains in 
their minds and not national reconstruction or the 

s 

interests of state in mind. As such, the divil adminis- 
tration, the military administration, and the diplomatic 
administration all collapsed systematically, leading 
to the inevitable downfall of the Mughal. empire afte^ 

1707. 





104. Charles Pawcett, op. cit. r 1670-77, P.267 
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CEAPIER VI 

EC0N0MIC ORGANISATION OF NOBILITY 


The nobility during the Mughal period was in a 
position of access where it could receive rich and heavy 
income from various quarters. The life-style of the 
nobility of this period was indeed luxurious. The nobility 
of this period had accummulated rich dividends economically. 
To gain respect from their contsmporaries and their emperors, 

i 

the Mughal nobles indulged in heavy monetary expenses , 

The Mughal emperors had a first hand knowledge of the 
individual wealth of their nobles. And so , the nobles did 

2 

not shy away from spending* not being able to save anything . 
During the Mughal tiroes, the higher ranks of the imperial 
services were highly remuneratiye. when compared to the 
higher ranks of state serv ices in India during the British 
period or (independent India^or any place in the world in 


the same periods , During the Mughal times, no other career 

/ A 

in India could carry with it such monetary attract ions . 

This is why, a career in the higher imperial services. 


1. 0.N. Sarkar , Mughal administration. /Calcutta, 1920). P.79 

2. Ibid, P.80 / ' S 

3. V/.H.Moreland, India' at the death of Akbar . Delhi, 1974,P.70 

4. Ibid, P.70 
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attracted the most talented men from all over western and 
central Asia, and hrought them to the fore of Mughal 

c 

nohility . It was a common activity among the Kughal 

nohility to indulge in trade and commerce. They traded 

with merchants from as far_as Hormuz* Philliplnes, Mocha, 

* c 

Bantam, Achin, and Bassora . A hugh quantity of money passed 
through the Mughal nohles' activities in trade and commerce 
of that time. 

Shahjahan's commander-in-chief . Asaf Khan, who 
held the rank of 9000/9000, enjoyed a total salary of 
16 crores and 20 lakhs^ams. After paying the salary of , 
his troops, he pocketed an income of nearly 50 lakhs of 
rupees. At Iahore he huilt a costly palace for himself 
froro a capital of 20 lakhs of rupees and lived there lavishly, 
Upon his death, he left a treasure of more than 2 crores and 
fifty lakhs of rupees. This huge treasure consisted of 
precious stones of 30 lakhs, gold mohurs of 42 lakhs, gold 
and silver utensils of 30 lakhs, and one crore and 25 lakhs 

7 

of rupees in cash . Another Mughal nohle, Muhammad Ehan had 

5. Ihid, P.71 

6. J . B. Tavern ier , Iravels in India, 1640-67, london, 1889, 

TTl, P.37 

7. Ahdul Hamid Iahori, Badshah-Nama . Cal-eutta, 1867-68, 

PP. 68-69 
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' 8 
amassed a treasure over ten crores of rupees * The personal 

treasure of Shahjahan* s noble, Ali Mardan Khan amounted to 

q 

30 lakhs of rupees . However, very fe - ® among the Mughal 

nobles could save from their fortunes becauae of their 

extravagant ways and means of living. The minimal cost 

of the necessities of life as it was during the Mughal times,' 

encouraged and helped the Mughal nobles to save and in turn 

spend on the various luxuries in Ttfhich Ihey indulged ino 

Moreover* they always dreaded that after death, their 

property would be confiscated by the state* and so they never 

really opted to save their money. Thus, the Mughal nobles* - 

besides spending, often landed themselves into heavy debts^. 

Thus there were few Mughal nobles, who were actually rich, 

but a large number among them con3isted of those who were 

living in debt down to their knees^. The rich presents 

handed over by the Mughal nobles to the Mughal emperors all 

through their oareer, and the ezpensive households they 

1 2 

maintained proved to be suicidal for them An the--end • 

The establishments of the Mughal nobility were' the miniatures 
the royal household. Thus it was natural that the resources 


8 . 

9.. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 




Abdul Qadi^f Badajruni, Muntakhat~ut-.tawarikh .^Calcutta, 
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of the Mughal nobles often became ezhausted, and the nobles 

began to extract money from the general people in order to 

maintain the extravagant ways of their living. The extrava- 

gance of the Mughal nobility had a different effect on the 

1 3 

general economic situation in the land • The people 

belonging to the wealcer sections of the state, especially 

those in ordinary state services, developed an inferiority 

complex and started to ape the living style of the Mughal 

nobility^. The Mtighal nobles lived in pomp and splendour* 

Each noble had in his employ hundreds of attendants* 

Vlhenever any Mughal noble came out into the streets of the 

towns and cities they had a large following of servants and 
15 

slaves . A noble never walked in the streets alone, withotit 

anybody to attend_upon them. It became a sort of wall- 

1 6 

practised custom . A Mughal noble maintained a horde of 

f *” ' s \ ■ 5 

horses andyelephants according to the requirements of their ' 
dignity. 'IxL the large establishments of the Mughal nobles 
must have meant a huge amount of money even though the wages 
of the servants and slaves were low and the living very 
cheap when compared to the modern times 1 . The stables of 

13« Ibid . P.210 . , 

14. Ibid . P.82 

T " ~ t 

15. - J . N. Sarkar , op.cit , P.71 

16. Ibid, P.72 . : 

17. Ibid. P.99 

18. Ibid, P.98 
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a Mughal noble were an essential part of his establishment , 
and the life a$ a carop was more expensive and extravagant 

40 

than the life at the capital city * The Mughal eroperors 

always travelled in extreroe luxury and comfort. This 

precedence exeroplified by the iroperial camp was followed 

20 

upon by the Mughal nobles , The nobles competed eaoh 

other in matters of the sizes of their tents and the overall 

impact of their extravagance and splendour. The tents of the 

nobles were desfgned by brocade and velveteen. They were 

lined with tafetta and daroask, and also gold linings . The 

Mughal nobles Spent a large part of their income in purchasing 

jewellery. They thus purchased gold, silver and precious 

22 

stones in huge quantity • A large portion of the jewellery 

as possessed by the Mughal nobles ultiroately mingled up with 

the iroperial treasuxy because of the Mughal nobles* habit 

23 

of handing over presents to the Mughal einperors . The 

Mughal nobles also spent fortunes on palacial buildings. 

Babur started to build a palace in Agra, he asked the 

nobility to follow his exarople, and they in return followed 
24 

hls wish . Following Akbar who built the paJatial coroplex 

19. Ibid, P.99 

20. Ibid . P.72 

21. Ibid. P.75 

22. Ibid . P.77 

23. Ibid, P.78 

24. Zahiruddin Babur, Babur Naroa, Delhi, 1970, P.47 
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at Pateh Pur Sikri, his nobles huilt tnany costly palaces 
25 

and towers . After Akbar laid the foundation of the 

fortress at Fateh Pur Sikri, he asked his nobles to build 

lofty palaces in and around the holy city. He also asked 

26 

them to dig out a tank in the neighbourhood i The 
nobles of the Ffughal times also spent enormously on their 
dresses and ward-robes 0 The dresses were all of v§ry costly 

27 1 

materials and their types and fashions were many . But the 

1 « 

Ffughal nobles, as soon as they reached a status, they were 

provided with enougb means to lead the life-style according 

28 * 
to their ranks . The Mughal emperors did not tolerate 

nobles who were not properly dressed up before coming before 

29 

his august presence . Besides his opportunate salary, the 
Mughal noble also had several other means to increase his 
income^. To win over the favours of the emperors, it was 
necessary for the Mughal nobles to exibitt* proper and 

exuberant splendour. As such, the Mughal court was unparellel 

51 

in splendour and magnificence in all the countries . 


25. A. Q.Badayuni, op.cit . Vol.II, P.112 

26. Ibid, P.137 

27. Muhd. Qasim Shah Pirishta, Tarikh-i-Pirishta , Bombay» 

1832, PP. 44-45 

28. A. Q.Badayuni, op. cit , .P.205 

29. Ibid, P.155 

30. W.H.Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb . Delhi, 1972,P.293 

31. Ibid, P.132 
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But it may also be stated that all this fortune 

of the Mugdaal nobility could be finaliy appropriated by 

the state government. Ihe Mughal noble's jagir was not his 

landed estate or his territorial hereditary possession 

even durihg his life-time, not to speak of the situation 

32 ' 

after his death • Those estates which were comparit ively 

J • m ' * ‘ 

bigger in size possessed both civil and criminal jur isdio- 

33 ■, » v 

tions but unhereditary . The nobles exerbised only those 

rights over the land, which were a part of the, governroent 

and which in turn had given him such p ower s . Por e xamp le , 

the power of realising that amount which was t'he share of 

34' 

the governroent as the produce was . The nobles who held 
jagir and were thus termed aS iagirdars , ■ were governmerit 

officials. As such, they could be remoVed from their jagirs 

■ ■ • 35 

on the pleasure and discretion of the emperor . The Mughal 
nobles could not ever act against the wishes of the emperor 
because recalcitrant tendencies were forcibly curbed down 
by the emperors. And then they could only remain in 
obscurity for the rest of their lives^ . It were the Hindu 

1 . . t . 

32. A. Q.Badayuni, op.cit . PP. 106-08 

33. Ibid , P. 107 

34. N. A. Siddiqui, Land-revenue administrat ion under the 

Mughals ',’ Bomba.y, 19^0^ PP.1^9-4^ 

35. Ibid. P. I.42 

36. S.A.A. Rissvi, u The Mughal elite in the_ s ixteenth and 

, seventeenth century 1 ' Abr-Hahrain. 1^*7 t.PP. 82-85 
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chL 


eftains alone, who had the full possession of their lands 

siace ages, who were independent of the imperial control 

fop a great limit, Because, even they had to suhinit 

37 

unwittingly upto a inore formidable political force . The 

theory and practice of the state control over land gave rise 

to many evils and proved to be disastrous for the society's 
38 

developmenv • The unlimited nature of the emperor' s demands 

39 

iii land, and its frequency were both to be eriticized • 

The Buropean traveiler, Erancois Berni'er, relates the' 
pjithetic condition of the land during the Wughal times to 
the lack of proprietary rights among the Wughal' nobles; 


"ii'om what. 1 have said, a question will 
naturally arise, whether it would not be more 
advantageous for the king as well as for the 
people, if the former eeased to be sole 
possessor of the land, and the right of 
private property were recognized in the Indies 
as it is with us. I have carefully compared the 
condition of Buropean states, where that right 
is acknowledged, with the condition of th®se 


37. Ibid . PP.92-93 

38. N.A. Siddiqui, op.cit . P.89 
39. . Ibid, P.93 
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countries where it is not known, and ano 
persuaded that the absenc§ of it among the 
people is injurious to the best interests 
of the sovereign himself"^* 

As regards the extreme high standard of life of the 

I 

Mughal nobles and its economic aspect, Francois Bemier 
writes j 


”They maintain the splendour of the court, 
and are never seen out-of-doors but in the 
most superb apparelj mounted sometames on an 
elephant, sometimes on horse-back, and not 
infrequently in a palkey attended by many of 
their cavalry, and by a large body of servants 
on foot, who take their station in front» and 
at either side of their lord» not only to clear 
the way» but to flap the flies and brush off 
the dust with tails of peacocks; to carry the 
picquedent or spittoon, water to allay the 
Qmrah's thirst, and sometimes account-books , 

„ 4i 

and other papers"^ , 


40 » F* Bernier, o p, cit , P* 226 
41. Ibid, PP* 21 5-14 
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On some occaaions, the nobles obtained permission 
from the emperor to carry along a part of their fortune 
to his home in a foreign country, or to the Muslim holy 
j?laces of pilgrimage such as Arabia^* But such occassiouB 
were few and far-between. The_ emperor usually gave such 

I 

permission if he was eager to remove any noble out of the 

43 

country on political consideration . It was a benefioial 

measure, as all the wealth of the nobles remained in India 

and was ultiroately distributed among the poorer sections , 

44 

of the society. • Bue to these very reasons the Mughal nobles 

did not strive to accummulate and save but on the contrary 
| 45 

believed in spending . The nobles believed in,and praotised 
the dictum that the greater pomp and splendour they would 
exibitt, the greater would be their inf lnence_among the 

! A£ 

lesser nobles as well as the emperor himself • Many nobles 

i 

1 47 

indulged in gambling and other such side-sports^ , 

i' 

Aecording to the Buropean traveller, John De Iaet, the 
opulence of the Mughal nobles was very difficult to describe, 
because their only concern in life and times was to sgcure 

eaeh kind of pleasure that was possible in human life^. 

42. Ibid. P.52 

43. Ibid , P. 54 
44j. Ibid , P.55 
45. Ibid,, P.62 

46 • M. A. Ansar i, " Some, asnects of. the sgcial life at: the court ™ 

■ o f , the > great Wghi^s' ,r ’ Isiamic Culture .1962 July ,P .187 
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; The Tfughal nobility was not a landed class aJ3 

was the European nobility during the roedieval tiines. The 
revenue assignments or jagirs of the Mugial nobles were 
always transferable. Many of the Mughal nobles were as 
a matter of fact Naqdis which meant that they got their 
salaries direotly from the central treasury and that also 

i 49 1 { 

in the form of cash-salary . Thus we can maintain that 

7 - > 

th,e Mughal nobles did not comprise a class of hereditary 

landlords. But it ean be also maintained that they were 

! *50 

either not a commercial rullng body^ . fheir chief aim ip 

life waS to receive salaries, and they did not depend upon 

[ 

commercial gains. The British nobility contemporary to the 

Mughal nobility, belonged to the middle class of merchants. 

51 

But this was not the case with the Mughal nobility . fhere 

i 

are but a rare examples of Mughal nobles rising from the 

i 

class of mercantiles. Mir Jumla,for one, can be eited for 

example, as.a merchant turning into a political figure 

52 

during the latter part of the Mughal rule . Ihe Buropean 

49. Ibid . P.92 

50. Ibid . P.93 

51. Hiccolao Manucci, Storia Do Mogor . Vol.I, london, 

17o7-8, P.65 
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traveHer, Niceolao Kanucci, speaking of the Pathans, says 
that they indulged in war and commerce sinrultaneously, and 

so'tfhen they hecaroe courtiers, they considered it as an 

! 53 

investroent of their husiness-mindedness . Nurullah Khan 

i 

was a proninent noble of the later Kughal period and he 
, ' 54 

was originally a merchant . As belonging to the higher 
echelons of the governing class, the Kughal nobility could 

I 

not bereave theroselves from participating in coromercial 
j 55 

transactions^ . If they held revenue assignroents or jagirs, 

or, if they received pay in forro of cash, they derived 

56 

their income only in the forro of cash . The revenue froro 

the jagirs xsras also collected in the form of eashi Thae is 

> 

1 

why the Mughal nobility amounted enorroous treasures of 

57 

cash and asseta • Because of easy flow of cash from their 

hands, the Mughal nobles desired to increase it more so by 

indulging in trade directly or indirectly by allowing 

capital as advanoes to the already well-established 
58 

merchants . It were the Mughal nobility which p<!Ovidhd the 
biggest capital amounts for sea-trade during the Mughal 

53. Ibid , Vol.II, P.453 

54. Ghulam Husain, Riyaz-us-Salgttin . Bib.Ind. 1890, P.224 
5jj. M.A.AnSari, op.cit . P.189 

56. N. A.Siddiqui, op.cit . P.52 

57. Ibid, P,65 

58. Ibid . P.68 

i 
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59 

period . The European traveller, Jean Baptiste Tavernier, 
states ; 

i 

"On arrival for embarkation at 
Surat, you find plenty of money* For it is 
the principal trade of the nobles of Indla 
to place their money on vessels on 
speculation for Hormuz, Bassora’, and Mocha, _ 
and even for Bantam, Achin, and Phillipenes'’ 

9 

r 4 

• The important Mughal noble, Mir Jumla, provides 

the most apt example of the Mughal nobility’s dealings 

i 

with the comroerce of their times, Mir Jumla had regular 
contacts with the English merchants aS ifl evident from 
the following passage; 

( 

"The Hobob's money wee positively 
enorder, without, disputing or pretences, to 
be paid by Mr. Trevisa back, and that accompt 
cleared; and that for the future none undertake 
such an unthankful and trespassing part of 
service. His ship wee shall endeavour to 

recover, and hope in March next to give you 

6 1 

i . certain advice of our proceedings therein” 

59. Ibid, P.70 

60. ^.B.Tavernier, op. cit , Vol.I, P.31 

61. Sir Charles Fawce-tt, -Ihe Biglish factories in India , 

161-133, bxford, 1936, P.^8. 
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Mir Jurola, on several occasions, advanced money to the 
English mercihants as is clearly seen from this passage; 

" In the meanwhile Charnoek and 
Sheldon were peremptoriXy ordered to give 
respect and accompt of their actions uhto 
Mr. Trevisa. The latter was urged to repay 
the money lent to him by Mir Jumla and was 
again reminded of thj§ necessity of a large 

g. p 

supply of saltpetre" • 


Mir Jumla's ships sailed as far as to Persia, 
Arakkans and to the southern Indian peninsula^. He was 
very much interested in trading xfith Persia as is 

j 

evidenced from this passage; 

"You (Chamber) will perceive by the 
coppy of our generall consultat ion that we 
have eondescended and agreed, for the preser- 
vation of the Nobob’s amity* that now the junk 
eannot be restored, he may take his choice 
either of the An ne, with all her ammrinition 

62, Ibid . P. 153 

63* Yusuf Husain Khan, 4-ed), Selected Waqai of the Deccan , 
' 1660-71 , Haiderabad , WfiT Ho.2, 

1702. A.H. 
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and stores or of your new built shipp» 

But this year you must not seem that 
we do any way condescend to, so that 
it may come to hls knowledge, for you 
know the Nobob is five times more 
indebted to us, by his aceomptj besides 
he doth yearely make us as this last 
yeare with twenty five tonns of 
gumlacke whareof he pays noe freight 
nor costume in Persia'* 6 ^. 

Apart from the external trade, the Mughal noble» 
were also interested in trade within the co-untry itself, 
and that also up to some greater extent*^. They used their 
position and influence in this regard. One Mughal emperor 
had even to order the officials in Gujarat to look into 

t 

commercial exchanges which were concerning_ the Mughal nobles 

i 

rr 

who were making large profits due to them • The important 
Mughal noblea&n, Shaista Khan, was thoroughly involved in 

r 

internal trade in India . This particular noble had 

64« Sir Charlea Pawcett, op. cit . PP. 148-49 

65. W.H. Moreland, op.cit. P.87 

r ~ 

66. Ali Muhammad Khan, Mirat-ii»Ahmadi . V-1. Baroda, 

1927-28, PP. 286-88 

67. Ibid , P.109 
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thoroughly monopolised Bengal’s internal trade. ¥e may 
quote an important source in this regard; 

“ Shaista Khan used to inqport 

hy ship, salt, suparior hetelnuts and 

other articles, and sold them in Bengal 

on profitahle terms. In addition, he 

accummulated seventeen crores of rupees 

hy procuring two or three tolas of gold 

for one gold mohur. He also sold salt 

and supari to the merchants and traders in 

the city of Dacca. Ihe latter were thus 

deharred from making purchases and sales 

68 

on their own account” • Shaista Khan had 
formed huge "emporiums of salt worth 

c q 

152,000 rupees at several places” 

Again, 

n The Nohoh's (Shaista Khan) 
officers oppres.s the people, monopolize 
most commodities, ,even as low as grass for 

i 

68.. S.K.Bhuyan, An nals of the-Delhi Badshahat . Gauhati, 

J _ T£47, PP. 167-68- 

69. Ihid. PP.169 and 172 
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beasts, caves, firewood, thatch, etc, nor 
do they want ways to oppress those people 
of all sorts who trade, whether natives or 
strangers"*^. 

It has toeen stated that, 

"Shalsta Khan*s intentions werej 

to §et the whole trade of peeter (saltpetre) 

into his own hands, and so to sell it againe 

to us and the Dutch at his own rates, he 

well knowing the ships eannot goe from the 

Bay empty. Bit he is not likely to get ahove 

Maunds 4 or 5 »000 thls year*. His darogha hath 

so abused the merchants that they are allmost 

all runne away. He pretends that all the 

'peeter he buyes is for the king. It was never 

known he had occasion of more than Maunds 1000 

71 

or 1500 yearely for all his warrs” . 

Thus Shaista Khan wanted to make out commercifll 
profits by any means. During the last days of emperor 

I 

Aurangzeb, Prince Azimushshan was found to be forcing the 

170. Streynsham Master, The diaries of Streynsham Master, 

London, 1911, -Vol.I^ P.80 

71» Sir Charless Pawcett , op.cit . PP. 395-96 
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purchase of goods for his individual trade purposes. 

' 72 

His father stringently criticized all this . The 

I 

Mughal nohles were very much interested in trading in 
luxurious iteros such as jewels. Shaista Khan entered 
into transactions with the French traveller, Jean 

; 

Baptiste Tavernier, for jewels for which J.B.Tavernier 

~ 73 

, went to Europe in 1 654 • The jPrench traveller writes 

that the Indians were very particular in trade matters 

74 

and oheyed their dehts without delay . Shaista Khan 

purchased from him items of 96000 rupees in 1652, in 

'< 1660 he once again purchased a few things from 

J.B. Tavernier, and again in 1666 he again purchased 

75 

some luxury items . Shaista Khan implored J.B.Tavernier 

• for getting costly jewels for which he would he liheral 

76 

in payment, as lihiral as the emperor himself 1 . The 

Mughal emperors themselves purchased jewels through 

77 

employing the nohles for the work of purchase • 

Once Shaista Khan sent nearly one hundred pearls to the 
emperor hut as their priees were very high they were 

Grhulam Husain, Riya 2 -.us»Salatin . .Bih.Ind, 1890, PP. 243-44 
J.B.Tavernier , op. cit . Vol.I, PP. 320-22 
IJbid, P .326 
Ihid , PP. 15-16 
Ihid, P.245 
Ibid, P.156 

1 I 


72. 

f 

73. 

74. 
7J. 

76. 

77. 


t 
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1 78 

returned back to him again . Vftien Aurangzeb was a prince, 

Shaista Khan had sent him some jewels which had interested 

79 

the prince very much . 

The Fughal nobility's serious interest in 

j 

luxurious items, and for providing various articles and 

things made according to their tastes, the Miighal nobles 

80 

established Karkhanas or workshops . These K arkhanas were 
established for manufacturing utensils, costly clothes, 
furniture, armaments, etc, and they employed a big number 

O A 

of artisans 01 . The Karkhanas were usually kept by the Mughal 
emperor, princes, and the nobles. But during the seventeenth 

t 

century, karkhanas were also maintained by the foreign 

OO 

trading companies . Many traders also maintained individual 

i 

l 

karkhanas, The nature of working of these karkhanas, 
especially, the attitude of the Mughal nobility towards the 
ordinary but skilled artisans employed in these karkhanaS 
is well illustrated by the European traveller Krancois Bernier 
as follows: 

i 

78. Aurangzeb, Adab-i-AIamgiri . M.S. ,K.p. Jaiswal Institute, 

Patna, f. 115 a. 

79. Ibid , f. 1 13 a-b ... 

80. Sidhari Lal, Tuh.fa-j.Shah Jahani , M.S. K.B.K.O. 

, . iibr ar y , " Patn a , P.42 

81 ? Ibid . P.44 

82. P.Bernier, op. cit , PP. 254-56 
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”V/orkshops, occupied by skilful 

artisans, would be vainly sougjht for in 

Delhi, which has very little to boast of 

in that respect. This is not owing to any 

inability in the people to cultivate the 

arts, for there are ingenious men in every 

part of the Indies. Numerous are the 

instances of handsome pieces of workmanship 

made by persons destitute of too.ls , and who 

can scarcely be said to have received 

instructions from a Master. The rich will 

have every artacle at cheap rate. When an 

Qmrah or mansabdar requires the services 

of an artisan, he sends to the bazar for him, 

employing force, if necessary, to roake the 

poor man work; and after the taSk is finished 

the unfeeling lord pays, not according to 

the value of laboiir but agreably to his own 

standard of fair remuneration; the artisans 

having reason to congrattilate himself if 

the Korah(whip) has not been given in part 

payment. The artists, therefore, who arrive 

at any eminence in their art are those only 

who are in the service of the king or some 

powerful Qmrah, and who work exelusively for 
0*2 

their patron” . 


83. P.Bernier, op.cit . PP. 254-5 6 
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The Mughal noble Bakhtawar Khan was very proud 

of the fact that he had established many karkhanas in 

many towns of the Mughal empire. Alongwith his houses and 

palaces, he had established these karkhanas in Delhi, 

8 4 

Iahore, Burhanpur, and Agra' . Another KFughal noble, 

Shujat Khan had also established several karkhanas. The 

articles produced in his karkhanas, such as plates, cups , 

vessels, etc. were very rauch appreciated by the Mughal 

emperors to whom and to ot|ier nobles Shujat Khan sent 

85 

these articles as presents , 

Besides the Mughal nobility, the emperors and 

their offsprings also ind\ilged in maintaining their 

individual karkhanaS so as to be able to cater for their 
8 6 

personal needs . During Shahjahan's time, due to the lack 

of many skilled artisans, the products of the imperial 

karkhanas especially of his daughter Jahan Ara*s were 

87 

becoming lesser and lesser * Bnperor Aurangzeb could not 

88 

appreciate the products of his personal karkhana . 

Princess Jahan Ara* s karkhana's management was not altered 

89 

and it went on producing articles for her for a long time • 

84. Shalkh Muha’mmad Baqa, Mirat-al- Alam , K.B.K.O. library 

Patna, f. 253 

85» Saqi Mustaid Khan, Maas ir- i-Alamgiri , Calcutta-, 1871 , 

PP. 205-06 

86. Abdul Baqi Nihawandi, Maas j]>> i-Rah-am i , Bib. Ind. 

1^10-31 , P.36 

87. Aurangzeb, Adab-i-Alamgiri ,M»S.K.B.K.O. Dibrary, 

Patna, f.31 

88. Ibid, f.25 _ 

89. Ibid, f. 196 
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The Mughal nobility*s indulgence in trade and comineroe was 

not by all means an honest one. In fact, they usually 

restricted th6 free trade so as to increaSe their own 

monetary gains. They did this by using the abuse of their 

90 

influence and power • They took heavy bribes in order to 

9 1 

give out the trade privileges to the traders . The Frenoh 

traders, in order to obtain the royal order or farman for 

the purpose of trade, had to give 30000 rupees to the 

9 2 

Mughal emperors , Jafar K.han was given 10000 rupees and 

a few other iroportant nobles also received the same amount 
93 

of bribe . It was only after these payments upon the 

Prench traders that they were a'ble to receive the royal 

insignia for trade, to establish their headquarters at 

Surat in Gujarat. But they had to pay a duty of two per cent 

94 

on all their goods in trade . During the seventeenth 

century, Mir Jumla restricted the English trade at Kasimbazar 

95 

in Bengal, on the condition that presents be offered to him • 
He 'then asked the Bnglish to present him with 20000 pagodas 
and to not consider anymore the 32000 pagodas he himself 

90. A.B. Hihawandi, o p. ci t , P .54 

91. Ibid . P .56 

92. Sir Charless Pawcett, op.cit, 1665-67, P.281 

93. Ibid. P.281 

94. Ibid . P.281_ 

95. Ibid . 1655-60, PP .292-93 
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96 * 

owed to t|ie English • Aa the subedar o.f Bengal, he had 

exempted the English from paying customs duty because he 

97 

received from them 3000 rupees per year • The European 
traveller, Uean Baptiste Tavernier states in this regard 
as follows* 


" So true it is that those who desire to 

do business at the court of the princes, in 

Turkey as well as in Persia and India, should 

not attempt to commence anything unless they 

had considerable presents ready prepared and 

almost always an open purse for diverse offioers 

98 

of trust whose service they have need" • 

When a Hughal emperor died or even when subedars 

were transferred or changed, the traders had always to 

pay highly to the new incumbents in order to get the 

99 

farmans and parwanaS renewed again • Por example, upon 
Mir Jtonla’s death, the English traders had to undergo many 
hardships in order to get renewed their parwana from the 
new incumbent Daud Khan^^. Onee Shaista Khan insisted 

96. Ibid . PP. 391-92 

97. Ibid , PP. 395-94 

98. J.B, Tavernier, o p, cit . Vol.I,_P.l]5 

99. Sir Charles_Pawcett , op. cit , 1655-60, PP. 197-98 

100. Ibid. 1661-64, P.288 
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upon having paid to him rupees 3000 whether or, not. the 
Bnglish traders were indulging in any trade transactions 
at the moinent or notj- / l'.i 

"Though wee have at present little or 
noe business of our masters to manage, yet 
wee are not free from trouble under Nobob ,: s , 
government. *Tis credibly reported that 
Ballassre and Piply by the King*s order is .. . 
reduced and brought under the province of 
Bengall, which wee oannot but lament, 
especially at this time, it falling under , 
the power of a person most unjust and sob 3y 
addicted to covetiousness. ¥e must fear the 
yearely present of this place Rs*3»000 will 
be axaoted, though wee may have noe shipp 
arrive, the rent and custome of this town 
(Hugli) being his jageer®^* 

The Mughal nobles terribly hampered the growth 
and development of trade and commerce by their adopted 
measures of illegal taxes and impositions of several 

■ U " * ■ ■ - — ■ U 1111 " . 11 ' 11 1 ■■ ■ — ■■■ ■ ii m 

101. Ibid, 16*5-67, PP. 258-59 
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kinds . Fbr example the Mughal jagir'dars were, under 

imperial orders, not to realisse" taxes such as rahdari 

(road taxes) mahi, ( taxes on fishermen on bringing 

fishes for sale in market) Fallahi,( taxes on roerchants 

and traders at the ferries or boats) tarkari, (tax on 

vegetables brought by farmers to roarkets) tahbazari 

(ground rent imposed on shop-keepers ) ; these taxes being 

abolished so far as the merchants and traders were 
103 

concerned • Furthermore, the jagirdars were not supposed 

to buy grains at a low price and to sell it at a higher 
104 

price • They were direoted by the empire not to accept 

any peshkash offered by the dealers in grains, and other 

105 

merchants and traders * It waS an imperial order not 

to direct illegal impositions on those people who indulged 

in business, but the nobles did not refrain themselves 

from acting as ®uch^^. Although land-revenue waS the 

major source of income of the Mughal nobility,, nevertheless 

it took advantage of its position and indulged in trade and 

107 ' 

commerce for higher economic gains , Coromercial profits 
was a thing in which every roerober of the royal family and 

102. Ibid . 1f64-65, P.132 . 

103. Ali Muhammad Khan, op. cit , Vol.I, PP.286-88 

104. Ibid . Vol.II, P.187 

105. Ibid , Vol.II , P.84 

106. Ibid , Vol.I, P.288 

107. N.A. Siddiqui, op.cit . P.146 
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108 

even wives of the Hughal etnperors indulged upon . Though 

the exploitation of their influential position was to be 

seen throughout the M\ighal period, by its nobility, but 

it is also true that the Mughal state interfered 

t09 

inoreasingly in economio affaire . Though income from 

lan<i-revenue was not definite and certain, but the resources 

and investments of the Kfughal nobility were immence and 

this is why they invested money in trade and commerce^^* 

Indivldual consumption and procurement of things baing 

high, the Mughal nobles proved to be a hindrance in trade 

and commerce rather than a help for these^^, Thus new 

methods of production remained in vouge, because the 

nobility could not thihk anything beyond the karkhana 

establishments catering for their own individual 
112 

requirements 0 

The Mughal nobles' received revenue-assignments 

or jagirs on a very large and distribut ive basis. As such, 

they had to depend largely on the revenue only and if it 

113 

was collected or realized for their income . They often 

108. Ibid. P.102 

109. Sujan Eai Bhandar i. ghulasat-ut- Tawar ikh. Delhi, 1918, P. 93 

110. H.A.Siddiqui, op.oit . P.46 

111. Surendra Gonal, Commeree and crafts in Gujerat, Delhi, 

: T57^,p.-io3 

112. Ibid, P.111 ‘ , 

113. N.A. Slddiqui, op.cit , P.51 



let out their jagirs on ths system of ijara 11 * Thus 

i 

they were able to get an amount of their stipulated income 

115 

from the land-revenue beforehand . Another very general 
practice of theirs was to get loans against the standing 
jagir . But generally it was not because of the jagirdari 
system that they had to take and borrow money. Their 
extravagant expenses were actually behind their practice 
of borrowing loans ., On a few occassions., such as sudden 
transfers, or suddenly joining some inilitary expidition, 

, . * ' . 1 1 Q 

they had to suffer f inaneial hardships • ?hus the Mughal 

nobles always practiced the policy of leaving a part of 

their salaries in the jagirs itself, because due to this , 

polioy they always stood in way of having loans against 
119 

their jagirs • The interests on loans at that time were 

extremely high, and those who lent money were very strict 

1 20 

about the interests on loans they extended ... Around 1645, 
as is evidenced from the Baglish Factory records, the 
shroffs or money lenders of 4gra city ran a lucrative trade 
of extending loans to the Mughal nobles on extra higher 


.. Ibid. P.69 

• Ibjd, P.74 

• Ibid . P.99 

• Peter Mundij, Iravels in Asia, Bondon, 19 14,Vol.III,P.67 
. Ibid, P.72 

• N.A. Siddiqui, op. cit , P.8 1 

• Peter Mundij, op. cit , Vol.17, P.44 
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1 21 

rates of interest . During the fortysixth regnal year 
of isarangzeb r s reign, several rooney-lenders protested 
to the emperor against the imperiaX demand of loan with 
no interest, and said that sueh a loan iirould become news 
in the outlying provinces of the empire so much so that 
the provincial govemors would also then demand for 
interest free loans which would ultimately ruin the 

sahukars or the money-lenders • During the Mughal,time0 

> 

money-lending had become such a profitable commereial 
enterprise that the Mughal nobles also began indulging in 
it, for we have the instanoe of the Mughal noble Shaista 

Khan who lent out a loan of 300000 rupees at a yearly 25$ 

1 23 

interest to his lesser off icial the Fau^dar of Hugli * 

Though money-lending is prohibitted by the Quran-shar if , 
yet the Mughal rulers and the Mu^ial goverhment practiced 
it and lent out loans to the Wughal nobility on a well^- 

124 

practised scale for the benefit of gains through interests * 
In order to cooperate with the Mughal nobles who used to 
borrow loans at high interest rates, Emperor Akbar started 
the institution of a state loan paid out of the imperial 


121 . 

122 . 

123* 

124* 


Sir Charles Favicett, op.cit , 1642-1645» P*302 

Shah Hawaz Khan, Maaa ir-aL-Umara , Yol.II, Patna,1888, 

Ibid . Vol.II, p.70 
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1 3*5 

treasury called Musadat ' • This institution waS started 

to help the nobility who were in straits financially and 

also to give a set-back to the oorrupt and higb-handed 
1 26 

money-lenders • The rates of interest of the Wusadat 
were that. 


w for the first year, nothing is charged; 

in the second, the loan increased by a sixteenth 

part of it; in the third year, by one-eighth; 

in fourth year, by one-fourth; from the fifth 

to the seventh, by one-half ; , ffom the ei#ith 

to the tenth year by three-fourths ; from the 

tenth year and longer, double the original 

loan is charged, after which there is no 

1 27 

further increase” • 


Though a large number of Mughal nobles used to 

suffer from financial straits due to their extravagance, 

1 28 

not all of thero used to live in such a state' • The 


Mughal nobles were all bureaucrats and thus they 
successfully exploited the merchants and traders' by 

A 

pressurizing them 1 . . The Mughal emperors possessed the 


125* 

126. 

127. 

128. 
129. 


Abul Pazl, Ain-j-Akbari. Vol.I,Calcutta, 1939 ,P. 273 
Ibid , P.274 
Ibid, p.275 


M.H.Khafi Khan, 
Ibid, P.68 


Muntakhab-aJ-Jiubab , Calcutt a ,4860-74, 

Vol.II,P.63 
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prime right of purcha39 and so the Mughal governors 

brought anything in the king*s name so as to pleas© him 

through prefients^^o It was this that prompted the provin- 

cial governors to indulge actively in trade. The governors 

were not authorized by the imperial government to do so 

but they did so on their own account and they escaped with 

131 ' 

it unpunished and unnoticed *- Emperor iikbar was indulging 

in trade and commeree on an individual basis, the result 

of which was that he had amounted an incons iderable amount 

1 32 

of personal wealth . Speaking of Jahangir, an authority 
states that, 


M Likewise he cannot abide that any man 

should have any precious stone of value, for 

it is death, if he knew it not at the present 

time . By the means the king hath engrossed 

all fair stones that no man can buy from 

5 carates upwards without his leave for he hath 

the refusal of all and giveth not by the third 

133 

part, so much as their value n . 


130* P* Saran, op.cit . P.73 
.131. Ibid, P.76 

132, Ibid , P.207 

133. Sir Charless Pawcett, op. oit . 1642-45» P.91 
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Emperor Shahjahan, indulged in trade, a faot 
whioh we know about through the laments of the English 
that until his cargo was put on the ships for despatch, 

little or negliglble freight could be reoeived by thsm, 

~ 1311- 

around 1643 . Emperor Aurangzeb*s cargoes went as far 

as to Bpmeo. We know that in 1694, Aurangzeb's biggest 
ship, *GanJ-i-sawai' , while upon a return journey from 

133 

Mecca, was looted of its 52 lakhs of rupees by pirates « 

Shahjahan, even as a prince, before becoming the emperor, 

used to_trade chiefly in stones, s alt-pe tre ,. ind igo , and 

cloth J , In 1618 oncej the English helped caliooes 

disappear from the markets, with the result that Prince 

Shahjahan*s ship was loaded with tobacco J • Jahangir’s 

wife, Nurjahan’s communications with the English ambaseador, 

Sir Thomas Ro r d, fOr trading purposes are well-known*^®. 

Aurangzeb's sOns, Prince Dera and Prince Shuja, both, used 

to indulge in personal trade. Princess Jahanara also 

139 

earried on commercial activities . Ihe important Mughal 
noble, Asaf Khan, Jahangir’s* father-in-lawj during the 
reigns of Jahangir and Shahjahan, indulged in private 

134. Ibid , P.92 

135. Aurangzeb, Ru q qat-i- Alamg ir i • Azamgarh, 1930, P .61 

136. Sir Charles Pawcett op.cit , 1618-.21, P.X7( Introduction) 

137. Ibid , P.X7 

138. Thomas Roe , The embassy of -Sir Thomas Ro e London. 

192^, P.T 4 T " 

139. Aurangzeb, op.cit , PP.52-54 
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140 

private trade and amassed great wealth , Sadulla Khan» 

Shahjahan*s minister, also participated in personal 

trade^^. The nobles who viere comparitively inferior in 

ranks also participated in trade. Once the Hindu noble, 

Mirza Eaja Jai Singh took to manufacturlng salt but as 

this posed a challenge to the state salt industry he was 

142 

ordered to close down his endeavour 

The Mughal jagirdars, a large part of whom forined 

the Mughal nobility, indulged in extorting the maximum 

from the economically dilapitated farmers, without having 

any conscience for the economio upliftment of the areais 
under their jagirdaris^^. Eevenue farming or ijara became 

widespread during the later period of the Mughal rule# along 

with the bankers and shroffs investing their capital in it^^. 

The fiiropean traveUer Nieeolao Mannucci has spoken of 

this as follows; 


"When any hungry OTetch takes it into 
his head to ruin the kingdom, he goes to the 
king and says to him **Sire! If your majesty 
will give me permission to raise money and 


140. Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir . Allahabad, 1930, P. 69 

141. B.P.Saxena, History of Shahjahan of Delhi , Allahabad, 

' ' 1958, P.87 

142. K.E.Qanungo, Studies in Eajput history . Calcutta, 1952, 

P.92 

143. Saiyad Nurul Hasan, Thou ghts on agrarian relations in 

^n Mughal~1ndia . Delhi.1985. P.51 

. N.A. Siddiqui, op. cit . P.58 
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a certain munber of armed men r I will pay 

so many millions”, Ihe men armed with 

the order, and impelled by their desire to 
gain an overplus on the sum contracted for, 
go about Seizing everybody and putting them 
tc> torture”^'*, 

The high handedness exercised by t he jagirdars 
in the way of collecting land-revenue was largely due to 

t 

their temporary and momentary charges of* jagirdari 
146 — 

administration * Eie Hindu chiefs aiso were no exception 
in this re&ard^^* The ITughal imperial government had to 
depend largely on the zamindars for the land-revenue 
collection and provided them extra-go vernment perquisites 
for the implementat ion and exercise for the same*^. 

There were emerging during the Mughal period various kinds 
of zamindars, Some zamindars paid their tribute to the 
imperial government* some zamindars held their right 
over their areas of zamindaris # and some zamindars had 

1 49 

come to accum®ulate hereditary rights over their lands * 


145. 

H.Manucci, op.cit, Vol.III, 

PP.48-9 

146. 

S.Hurul Hasan, op, cit, .P.24 
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N.Manucci, op.cit, Vol.III, 

P.46 

148. 

S.Nurul Hasan, op.cit, P.18 


149. 
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During the later part of the Mughal period, xdien 

reveme-farming becawe extensive, some influential 

zarnindars came to get hold of big tallugadaris, which 

signified the tenure through which its holders got engaged 

1 50 

on behalf of other zamindars . By investing in revenue- 

farming many speculating shroffs and speculators became 

151 

zamindars in their own way , Murshid Quli Khan, the 

influential Mughal noble, came to hold half a dozen big 

zamindaris, which> provided him half of the land-revenue 
152 

of Bengal . Thus in course of time# ambitious chief tains , 
countrys ide bankers, and revenue-grantus, all became 

1 55 

zamindars of different sorts in their own way and right • 
Thus, the institution of jagirdari, which was in the 
beginning not hereditary, gradually came to acquire a 

1 54 

hereditary charaeter by the close of the Mughal period . 

The Mughal nobles received the jagirdaris in the 
capacity of being state-servants , the jagirs providing them 
with their salaries. Thus, in principle, the jagirs 
reverted back to the charge of the state after the said 

150.. N-.A. Sidd iqui, op.cit . P.26 

151. S.Gopal, op. cit , P.85 

152* NiManueci, op« cit , , Vol*II, P.53 

153. S. Gopal, op.cit , P.73 . 

154. N.A. Siddiqui, op. cit « P.15 
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1 55 

no'bleman’ s death . The Buropean traveller, William 

Hawkins speaks as suchJ 

The custom of this Mughal emperor is to 
take possession of his nohleman*s property 
when they die, and to hestow on their children 
what he pleasethj hut oommonly he dealeth well 
wth them..... and unto the eldest son he hath 
a very great respect who in time receiveth the 
the full title of his father 156 n . 

Erancois Bernier ’remarksj 

“the harharous and ancient custom ohtains 
in this country, of the king*s constituting 
himself sole heir of the property of those Urho 
die in his service” 1 

The same author remarks again; 

n The Umrah of Hindustan cannot he 
proprietors of land or enjoy an independent 
revenue like the nohility of France... Their 

155* H.Manucci, op. cit . Vol.I, P.79 _ 

156. W.Foster, Barly travels in India , 1585-1619. P.34 

157. Bernier, op. cit , P.169 
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ineome consists exclusively of pensions which 

the king grants or takes away according to his 
1 58 

pleasure” 

The chief reasons why the property of the 
deceased nobles were taken by the empire, were, that the 
nobles were in the eontrol of high state funds, and 
secondly they were invariably in debts to the imperial 

r ♦ i •< 

159 

,goyernment - « These accounts were cleared and the rest 
of the money was given to the noble r s children^^* _ 
Emperor Aurangzeb enforced this rule very stringently^^ 0 
However, on one occassion, when his noble Shaikh ffiuhiyuddin 
expired, the noble*s son agreed to debit the credits of his 
father to the state, and so the emperor did not confiscate 
th<& dead nobie's property . Niecolao Manucci says that, 

"He (i.e. Aurangzeb) seizes everything 
left by his generals, officers, and other 
officials at their. death, inspite of having 
declared that he makes, no claims on the goods 
of defunct persons. Nevertheless , under the 
pretext that they are his officers and are in 
„ debt to the Crown, he lays hold of everything" 

158. Ibid . PP. 163-65 

159* 'Join De.Iiaett The empire of the great Mogol .Bombav . 1928 

160. Ibid . P„57 P * 52 

161. Ali ffiuhammad Khan, op«cit . P.238 

162. Ibid . P.284 

163« N. Manucci, op. cit , Vol.II, P.392 
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Sir J.H.Sarkar speaka as such in this regardj 

? 

"the political effect of the escheat 
system was most disastrous. It prevented 
India from having one of the strongest 
safeguards of public liberty and checks on 
royal autocracy, namely an independent 
hereditary peerage, whose position and wealth 
did not depend on the king’s favour in every 
generation and who could, therefore, afford 
to be bolt in their criticism of the royal 
caprice and their opposition to the royal 
tyranny” 1 


164. J.K. Sarkar, op.clt , P.156 
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CHAfTER - 7 

NOBILITY AND MTJGHAL SOCIETY 

The Mughal nobility brought to its fold a huge 

amount of the surplus production under the Mughal empire 

and some of this aaount they utilized for the activities 

of public welfare and charities. The notable Mughal noble, 

Bakhtawar Khan, erected several building structures of 

public utility for the society. He built a traveUer’s 

inn or sarai near Shahjahanbad and named it after his own 

name, Bakhtawar Hagar^. Constituted of independent quarters 

for travellers v/ith their families, it also had a mosque, 

2 

with wells and bathrooms, providing for the travellers , 

4 garden surrounded the inn, and a tank was also' built 
nearby. The saroe noble also built a bridge in-between 

3 

Faridabad and Bakhtawar Hagar , At Bakhtawarpura, the saroe 
noble bullt a roosque along with a tank and a residence for 
the poorer sections of the society^. Bakhtawar Khan als.o 
erected two or roore gardens for the people at igharabad 
and Lahore, and also built a mosque at the tomb of Shaikh 

1* Shaikh Muhammad Baga, Mlrat-aL-AIam , M.S. K .B.K.O. Library , 

Patna, ff 250a 

2. Ibid > 2 50a 

3. Ibid, ff. 25la 


4. Ibid. ff. 251a 
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Uasiruddin Chiragh**. Thus Bakhtawar Khan built roany rest 
houses, inns, wells and tanks, bridges, gardens and mosquesj 
but he did not build any theological colleges or madrasas. 
Another notable Mughal noble, Shaista Khan, also contributed 
iimnencely to building of bridges and inns all through the 
width and breath of Hindustan on which he spent several 

c 

lakhs of rupees . The prominent Mughal noble, Mir Jumla 

7 

built a big tank and a large garden at Hyderabad . The 
Mughal noble Mir Khalil also built a large tank at Khalil 

Q 

sagar at Harnol . ISae Mughal noble Irij Khan constructed a 

■ * 9 

sarai or traveller*s inn near Ilichpur . Ghaziuddin Khan 
built a Khangah at Delhi^* All these Mughal nobles con3truo- 
ted a large number of mosques throughout Mughal Indifl* On 
special occasions the Fughal nobles used to open free feeding- 
places for the poor people, someti^es on their own and 
sometimes under imperial orders. During the 1660 famins of 
northerh India, all Mughal nobles of 1000 rank or above 
opened free kitchens^* But the Mughal nobles did not strive 
to work for such things as irrigation» hospitals, academic 
institutions and likewise* 

5. Ibid. ff. 252a 

6. Saqi Mustaid Khan, Maaslr-i-Alamgir i, Calcutt a, 1871 , P.225 

7. Shah Nawaz Khan, Maasir-ul-Umara, Bib; Ind, ' Patna. 1888, 

’ IfoOlI, PP. 530-55 

8. Ib id . Vol.I, PP.7.85, 92 

9. Ibid . Vol.I, PP.268, 72 

10. Ibid, Vol.II, P.878 

11. Muhammad Kazim, Alamgir Hama, Calcutta, 1865-73» P.611 
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The Mughal nohles were highly interested in arts 
ard literature. Soine nobles were themselves scholars iJhilo 
some patronised Scholars, though they never did anything 
in the way of opening up academic institutlons for fostering 

arts and literature, hecause the best they did was to 

1 2 

patitonize scholars oa individual hasis . Many Mxighal nobles 
hecame famous aS patrons of art and litera.ture. The Mughal 

) 

nohle Itiqad Khan was very fond of learne'd p'eople who' \<7ere 

13 1 

poor . Sidi Miftah vms too fond of scholars and he showed J 

it hy helping them and spending money for their upliftment 

and betterment , Am ir Khan used to send large sums of money 

A 

1 

to the Persian schqlars , Muhammad Saeed was- a famous , 

1 6 

patron of authors , Zulfiqar Khan used to patronize the 
famous poet Kasin Ali^ . Husain Ali Khan used to patronize 
Ahdul Jalil, a contemporary poet' . Some Mughal nobles had an 
interest in science and medicine. The Mughal noble, 

Danishmand Khan had engaged the famous Ehropean traveller 
Franco is Bernier in order to hold discussions regarding 
roedical subjects , The famous monograph; * Tuhfat-al-Hind' , 
was compiled under the direct special orders of Khan-i^Jahan 

12. Ibid. P.502 

13. Shah Nawaz Khan, op.c it, Vol.I. PP. 232-34 

14. Ihid , PP. 579-83 

15. Ihid . Vol.IH, PP. 579-83 

16. Ihid, Vol.I, p.272 

17. Ihid, P.130 

18. Ibid, P.275 

19. Prancois Bernier, Travels in the Mogul 'empire, Delhi, 

TVZ87 PP.324— 25 "" — 
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20 

Bahadur Kokaltash . Soroe Mughal nobles themselves v;ere 
able scholars, and we raay maintain thus that the intellectual 
capacity of the Mughal nobility was not nil. The Mughal 

21 

noble Danishmand Khan was himself of a scholarly disposition • 

Izad Baksh, the governor of Agra was a famous poet and 
22 • 

prose-writer • Shaikh Ghulam Mustafa had a vast knowledge 

of subjects ranging to medicine»astrology , poetry, and 

2 A 

calligraphy . Zafar Khan wrote and co'mposed a Diwan . 

Mirza Muhammad Tahir OTote a history of the reign of ,emperor 
25 

Shahjahan .' Himmat Khan was a- poet and profound scholar of 
26 27 

Hindi ^ Islam Khan was a poet . Muhammad Ashraf was a mystic 


28 

and did a collection of the work of Maulana Jalaluddin ; 

29 

Hisamuddin was a scientist and a poet as well • Multafat 

Khan was a scholar of contemporary literature and was sJ.so 

30 

a poet . Aqil Khan Razi was a poet and wrote '¥aqiat-i- 

31 32 

Alamgir'^ . Dianat Khan was also a scholar of some repute . 

20. 

Ibid, P.121 


21. 

Shaikh Muhammad Baga, op.cit, f.222 b 


22. 

Shah Nawaz Khan, op;cit, Vol.II, P;371 


23. 

Ibid, PP. 74-75 


24. 

Ibid, PP. 95-96 


25. 

Ibid, Vol.il, PP. 96-97 


26. 

Ibid. Vol.III. PP. 946-49 


27. 

Ibid, Vol.I, PP,. ; 217-20 


28. 

Ibid, Vol; I, PP. 272-74 


29. 

Ibid. Vol.I, PP. 584-87 


30. 

Ibid, Vol;III, PP. 500-03 


31; 

Ibid, Vol.II, PP;'821-23 


32. 

Ibid, Vol.II, PP. 59-63 
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Alabwardi Khan Alamgir Shahi was a poet and coropos§d a 

33 34 

Diwan , M\isavi Khan was a scientist and a rationalist , 

Saif Khan was a poet, a nusician and was the author of 

33 

*Bag Dafpan* , Mir Khalil was a scholar of science, .. • ! 

calligraphy and music'* 

The Mughal nobles maintained a well-org&nlzed 

harem, The harems included numerous vrives of the nobles, 

31 

servants, and animals in use , The haremS comprised ah 
integral part of the Mughal nobles'- household, and its 
establishment and maintenance used to cost the nobles a ' ~ 

70 

considerable amount of monetary expenses-' , Each Mughal noble 

had several wives, not less than five or six, all these vromen 
• • 39 

being daughters of aristocrats . They lived together in the 

noble's palace which was surround§d by high walls on all 

sides. Each wife lived in an independent enclosure or 

apartment of her own, well attended by slaves who even 

40 

numbered up to one hundred . These aristocratic women felt 
happy to spend their lives in seclus ion .and so slave-men, 

33. Ibid , Voi. I, PP.229-32_ 

34. Ibid . Vol.IlI, PP.633-36 
35 4 Ibid . Vol.II,PP. 479-85 
36; Ibid, Vol.I, PP .785-9 2 

37 • Pran co is Bern ier , op.cit , P . 2 1 3 

38'«- Streynsham. Master, Th e diaries of Strey nsham Master, 

’ • * \% 1 5r*80 , Dondon, 1911, P .72 

39..*’ Ibid, P « 81 • • . ■ . 

40.*' Pelsaert Jahangir's India , Gambridge, 1925, PP, 64-65 
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slave-girls, and eunuchs were eraployed to look after them 

41 

and cater for their personal needs and'services . The 
European author Joha Eryer has described them as followsj 

" toothless old woinen and 

beardless eunuchs. They also wait on ladies 

to hand them necessaries as food, water, neat, 

and they like taking them at the door, as to 

42 

prevent unlawful intruders'* , 

The life of the Mughal nobility within the four- 
walls of the palaces was all luxury. Gardens, and tanks 

„ f 

beautified the palaces, and runnirg water,. feeding tanks 

\ 

and artificial water-falls adorned the enclosure of these 
43 

palaces * The life of the Kughal nobility inside the harSms 
is welL-illustrated by the European traveller Hiccolao 
Manucci as followsj 

‘*The ladies love to regale themselves with 
quantities of delicious shews ; to adorn themselves 

magnif icently, either with clothes or jewellery, 

* , ^ 

41* John Fryer , A new account of Bast--India and Persia being 

nTne years traveis , 1^27-81, iondon, 1^09, 

, 1912, 1915, Vol.I, PP. 326-28 

42. Ibid, Vol.I, P.--328 __ 

43. Pelsaert; op.cit , P.64 
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pearls, etcetera; to perfume their fcodies with 
odours and essences of every kind. To this 
niust be added that they have permission to 
enjoy the pleasure of the comedy and the dance, 
to listen to tales and stories of love, to 
recline upon beds of flowers, to walk about 
in gardens, to listen to the murmur of the 
runnlng waters, to hear singing and other 
similiar pastimes"^. 

Again Niccolao Manucci states; 

”In the cool of the evening they drink 

a great deal of wine, for the women learn the 

45 

habit quiokly from their husbands” . 


The noblemen spent their evenings and nights in 

the harems, while drinking, music and dances went on up-till 

46 

the late hours of the night> . The European traveller, 

Franco is Bernier has remarked that in BTughal India one 
cannot 'fcee and enjoy the housee of the nobles as was the 
case in France, because the houses of Mughal nobles were 


44. 

45 . 

46. 


N.Manucci, Stor-ia Do Mogor . Tol.II, 
Ibid, Tol.II, PP. 353-54 
Pelsaert, op..cit , P..65 


london, 1907-8, 
PP .352-53 
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tarricaded by high huge walls and the gardens and other 

assets of a luxurious life were all hidden from the eyes of 

the coimnon people , 4s a matter of fact, the Mughal nobles 

spent lavishly on their ha#ems and lived a highly luxurious 

life^. Bor example, the Mughal noble Amanat Khan, possessed 

a palatial house at Burhanpur wlth gardens and tanks fed 
49 

by canals^ . The Mughal nobles possessed a number of animals 

and to give an example, the Mughal noble Aaud Khan spent 

50 

Es. 250000 on his animals including tigers, per year . The 
Mughal nobles, besides leading a highly luxurious life 
within their palaces, ali'iays maintained pomp, gaity and 
splendour out of their houses too. $o quote the European 
traveller, Eraneois Bernier, the Mughal nobles 

n are never seen out-of-doo3j?s but in the most 
superb apparel; mounted sometimes on an elephart, 
sometimes on horse-back, and not infrequently on 
a palkey attended by many of their cavalry, and 
by a large body of servants on foot, who take 
their station in front and at either 3ide of 
their lord, no t only to clear the way, but to 
flap the flies and brush off the dust with tails 

47. P.B^rnier, Qp.cit . P.253 

48. Bhimsen, ' Nuskha- Di-Ikusha . M.S.K.B.K.O. Iiibrary, 

Patna, 2?a 

49. Ibid . f.27a 

50. K. Manucci, op.cit , Vol.IV, P.255 
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of pea-cocks; to carry the pioquedant and 
spittoon, water to allay the Qmrah’s thirst, 

51 

and sometimes account book and other papers"^ , 


The Biropean traveller, John De Iiaet has stated 
that the luxurious life-style of the Mughal nobility is 
very difficult to describe because the one prime concern 
of their life was to eke out every kind of pleasure and 

' 52 

luxury out of their life • Because of their teniporary and 

precarious official situations, the Mughal nobles were .as 

a matter of fact narrow in their aims and a lot petty in 

their attltudes and purposes; they also being proficient 

in flattery and polite but insincere when they had to get 

53 

some privilege out of any one ♦ The Mughal nobles were 
the embodiment of wealth and vo luptousness mingled together 
in an unnatural way^. They practised oppression on the 
common and poor masses of Mughal India* although such ill- 
character traits were kept in check by the Mughal emperors 
although it is also true that the emperors were unable to 

check and curb the widespread ill of disloyalty and recal- 

' ' 55 

citrance which characterised the Mughal nobility » The 


51. 

52 » 

53. 

54. 

55. 


F. Bernier, op. cit , PP* 21 3-1 4 

John De Daet, The em-pire of the great Mogol . Bombay, 
Ibid, P.97 1928, P.90 

Thomas Roe, Ihe Snbassy of Sir Thomas 'Roe to the-court 
of the jreat Mogoi.Uoi.I. Iondon«1926. P.^4 


Rray Sebastian Manrique?- Travels of Fray Sebastian 

Manri que , 1628-4^, Hakluyt Society, I«o ndon, 
T927, Vol.I» P.53 



lack of loyalty among the Mughal nobles waa to be witnessed 

from the very outset, for example, emperor Babur had to 

compel his nobles to take oaths from the Qiran_sharif before 

5G 

he undertook his expedition against Rana Sanga^ . The little 

feeling among the Mughal nobility for the emperor who was 

the one and only sign of national solidarity, was oversha- 

dowed by their character ist ic ills of treachery and 
57 

ingratitude . Nobles who were in crucial positions in the 

state administration never strained themselves from plotting 

intrigues against the emperor. When eroperor Shahjahan' was 

overthrown by his son Aurangzeb, none of his nobles came 

forward to help him in his time of distress, a thing whidi 

could not have been tolerated by the nobles if there would 

58 

have been a semblance of constitutional monarchy . But at 

the same time thefce were a few minor exeeptions among the 

nobles who stood the test of time in their steadfast loyalty 
59 

to the throne • Ror example Asad Khan, the Mughal noble 
has been landed in this way; 

n He may be said to have been the seal and 
last member of that ancient nobility of Hindustan, 

56. Zahiruddin Babur, Babur-Hama . Vol.II, Hew Delhi, 1970,P.79 

57. F.S. Manrique, op.cit , . Vol.II, P.73 

58. N.Manucci, op.cit , Vol.IV, P.42 

59. Ibid. Vol.III, P.98 
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that had done so muoh honour to the Empire. He 
had every quallf ication that can constitute a 
character equally eminent in public, and aimable 
in private; of a placability of temper, and of a 
benignity of disposition so endearing, that to 
this very day, his narae is aff ectionat ely 
remembered by every one. Without having ever stooped 
to any lords of’ the r’ecent’ courts, he lived trith 
dignity and splendour to the very last, exerting 
uninterruptedly his boundless influence over every 
part of the empire, where, to his immortal nonour, 
as well as to the emolument of all contemporaries, 
he never ceased to employ his credit, as well as 
purse, in obliging any one that presented himself, 
whether a friend or stranger"^. 

The Mughal nobles were very courageous for courage 
was needed for the nobles to attain status and rank, and 
their behaviour was very civilized. They used to hold darbars 
where the inferiors obeyed them and listened to them, showing 
their respect for them silently as statues^ . But these 
facets of the Mughal nobility passed away into oblivion 

60. Ibid, Vol.IV , pp .98-1 00 

61. Ibid . Vol.III, p.61 
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after Aurangseb, when weak sovereigns caroe to sit upon 

the Mughal throne, as has been rightly said_that weak 

62 

emperors were responsible for weak nobility • Thus the 

Mughal noble Saadat Khan invited Uadir Shah to invade 

Mughal India, and Saadat Khan f s son Safdar Jang who comman- 

ded the artillery against the Mughal empire itself^. 

During this time, the rapid changes in the headship of the 

government, made the nobles feel insecure and they doubted 

about their allegiance • Bvery Mughal noble, thus , dtiring 

the later Mu^ial history, became a sort of law unto himself, 

Aurangzeb*s son, BahadTir Shah had promised to the nobility 

even before becoming the emperor that he would not disobey 
65 

its tfishes Thus, after he became the emperor, he gave 

out mansabs and ranks to the nobles on an unprecedented 

scale, with the result that the position §nd dignity 

66 

associated with Mansabs fell down heavily , Thus, tt the 

grants of mansabs, naubat, and nakara, elephants, the jigha 

and sarpech were no longer regulated by the rank and dignity 

of the recipient* This fact earned for the emperor the title 

67 

of the Heedless King" . Succeeding Aurangzeb, all Mughal 


62. 

Ibid, P.341 


63. 

James Tod, Annals and antiquities of Ra.iasthan, 

Vol.I 


WT Crooke , LelhirWlT P.330 


64. 

Ibid, Vol.I, P.330 


65< 

Syed Ghulam Husain Khan , op. cit, P.54 


66 • 

Ibid , P.17 


67. 

Muhammad Hashim Khafi Khan, Muntakhab-ul-lubab, in 

Henry Elliot and John Dowson’s, The history of 

India as told by its own histerians, The Muhammadan 
. period, Vol.VII, Calcutta, 1869» P.410 
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emperorB were all weak which led to the Mughal nobles 

becoming all powerful to the extent that they even went up 

to the extent of quarelllng in the presence of’ the eroperor 

hlmself as did Muzaffar Khan and Burhan-il-Mulk in front 

of Muhannnad Shan . The nobles aoquired immence control 

over government and non-government lands, organized their 

personal contlngents and used the emperor as a ploy in 

69 

their own hands » 

} 

The Mughal nobility's wealth originated from the 
imperial treastiry and it was the same place that a part of 
the nobility*s wealth returned in form of presents on their 
behalf to the Mughal emperors, which was an established 
social custom during the Mughal empire; 

M Whoever it may be who desires to have 
audience of the king, they ask before everything 

else, where the present is that he has to offer 

> 

to him, and they examine it to see if it is 

worthy of being offered to his Majesty. Ro one 

ever ventures to show himself with empty hands, 

70 

and it is an honour obtained at no little cost w . 

68. Ibid , P.397 
69 • Ibid. P.209 

70. Jean Baptiste Tavernier, Trav els in India , 1640-67, 
tr. V*Ball, iondon ,1889 »Vol.I, PP. 140-41 

V y 
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Ihis social custom o f the Mughal nobility offering costly 

presents to the Mu^aal emperors had its origin in the 

71 

Persian Caliphate , liflaenever, the Mughal provincial 

governors had to pay their share of annual land revenue 

to the Mughal emperors., they had to follow thia practice 

72 

of presenting presents to the imperial headship . On 

some special occassions it was customary of the Mughal 

nohility to offer presents ,to the emperor, such as c>n the 

7"5 

birthday of the emperor • Those nobles who had done anything 

out of order, those vxho wanted some favour out of the 

emperor, all used presents to bring the best of humour from 

the emperors .r Thus the Mughal nobles indulgently presented 

74 „ 

the emperors with diamonds and pearls • Ihese presents 

were in fact presents and not bribes because they were 

offered openly as a form of the social etiquette prevailing 

75 

in the Mughal society . On the New Year Day the Mughal 

emperors received presents from their nobility, it being a 

76 

custom adopt'dd by emperor Akbar and borrowed from Persia .- 
On this occasion the emperors received gifts and presents 

71« Khuda Baksh, The orient under the Caliphs . P.128 
72., J.B. Tavernier, op.cit , Vol.I, P.123 

73. N. Manucci, op.cit , Vol.II, PP. 347-48 

74. P. Bernier, op.cit , P.271 

75* N.Manucci, op.cit , Vol.II, P.344 
76. P. ,Bernier, op. cit , P.263 
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77 

from the common people of the land also On such special 

occasions* the wives of the Mughal nobles went to the 

inner portals of the« emperor's palace to congratulate the 

wives of the emperors and carried with theiteelves presents 

for the emperor*s wives/ . Upon the birth of the royal 

prince» the nobles presented the emperor with precious 

79 

stones, money, and costly anirrals . Whenever the Mughal 

imperial forus chalked out a victory the occasion was f it 

enough for the nobles to congratulate the emperor by way 

of offering him presents.* For esS-nrple when the Mughal noble 

Wizaro-ui-Malk won a victory he congratulated the emperor 

and sent along a number of ashraf is or gold mohurs as a 
80 

form of nazar * During Jahangir, Kunwar Karan, after gaining 
victories in the Deccan presented the emperor with one 
hundred gold mohurs, rupees one thousand as nazar, and rupees 
twenty-one thousand in.value, plus some animals as pesh-kash '. 
The Mughal emperors also received presents from royal princes 
because they were also subjects, as for example Prince 
Khurram (Shahjahan) offered Jahangir one thousand gold roohurs 

77« John De Iaet, Description of India and Fragment of Indian 

Kl st o r y . JBbmbay ' ' 19 7B7 

78. IT.Manucci, op^.clt , Vol^ll, P.345 

79. Ibid , Vol.II, P.343 

80. S.G.H. <,Khan , op. cit , Vol.I, P.248 _ _ 

81. Jahangir, Tuzuk-i—Jahangir i, Aligarh, 1863-64#Vol. II, P.54 
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and one thousand rupees on one occasion . The Hindu rajas 
had to also pay presents to the emperors beeause the Mughal 
emperor was their overlord, as for example the.Haja of 
Kuroaun presented Ak'bar with a yak and a Musk-deer, onee®^. 

Sometimes the Mughal emperors visited the ho\jses 
of their nobles and on such occasions the nobles used to 
offer costly presents to the emperors who honoured- them by 
yisiting their houses. When Babur visited the house of his 
paymaster, the latter pre.sented .him with gifts worth two 
lakhs of rupees®^. Similarly Asaf Khan presented Jahangir » 

with gifts worth 1.14.000 rupees when Jahangir visited his 

85 •- 

house i Jahangir also visited Itimad-ud-daulah's houses, 

the noble presented gifts upto rupees 4.50.000 to the 

O/* 

emperor «. %en Aurangzeb visited the house of his noble 
Jatar Khan, the latter presented the emperor v/ith gold coins 
worth one hundrdd thousand crowns, some costly pearls* a rjiby 
costing forty thousand crowns ’ . 

The custom of offering the emperors 5 with presents 
by nobles was prevalent throughout the Fughal period. Babur, 

82. Fl.B.Khafi Khan , ■ opj.ci t , P . 47 4 _ 1, 

83. A. Q.Badajnini, Mun t akhab-u t- Tawar ikh , C alcu tt a . 1 8 65-6 8 . P . 377 

84. Z.Babur, o p. cit , P.^89 

85.. Jahangir . op.cit , Vo 1, 1 , P.69 

86. Ibid , VoI.II. P.71 

87. F. Bernier* op. cit ./P.271 
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the f irst Fughal errperor writes that upon his son Humayun's 

nativity he received such a mass of vdiite tankas that he 

88 

had never set his eye s upon ever before . Akbar had even 

issued a state-order that everyone, rich or poor should 

89 

bring presents for him . In his turn, the emperors also 

o^fered presents by way of their favour for someone, thus, 

v } 

giving away precious stones, costly robes and animals like 

90 

horses and elephants .. Jahangir used to send dresses of 

honour to the nobles of Kabul^\. Once the same empero'r sent 

92 

v;inter robes to honour the governor of Bengal Qasim Khan • 

Bresses of honour were sent by Jahangir also to Khan-±-Khanan 

Jan-Sipar, and other nobles doing services in southern India 

93. 

or Deccan . Upon the death of his noble Itimad-ud-daulah, 

Jahangir offered honotir-dresses to more than fifty offsprir^s 

94 

of the said noble . Once in every year, the Mughal emperors 
presented an outfit for the rainy seasons known as “Batani" 
to the nobles . VJhen any armed victory was attained by the 
Mughal emperors, the nobles were presented with increase in 
ranks and monetary presents on the behalf of the Mughal 

88. Z.Babur, op. cit , P.83 

89* A. Q.Badayuni, op. cit , Vol.II, P*332 

90. N, Manucci, op.cit , Vol.II, P.349 

91. Jahangir, op. cit , Vol.I, P.348 

92. Ibid, Vol.Il, P.303 

93. 2bid, P.97 

94. Ibid, P.223 

95. N. Manucci, op.cit , Vol.II, P.464 
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emperors. For example, when Humayun achieved a victory ' 

over Sikandar lodi’s son Sultan Muhammad, he honoured the 

nobles by presenting them with Arabian horses and robes 
96 

of honour . Islhenever any noble was awarded a new appoint- 

ment he was presented vrith a Khilat, for example when 

Emperor Shah Alam appointed Shuja«ud-daulah as the Vazir, 

the emperor presented him a khilat o.f precious stones, and 

97 

a casket made of gold and studded with precious stones , 

About emperor Akbar it has been stated thatj 

M His majesty, from his knowledge of man*s 
nature, gives donation in various ways, It looks 
as if he lends, but in his heart he makes a 
present or he calls the donation a loan, but 
never asks it back. The far and near, the rich 
and poor, share His Majesty’s liberality. He 
gives away elephants, horses, and other valuable 
art icles"^ 8 . 

Again, about the same emperor it has been stated; 


96. S.G.H.Khan, on.cit , Vol.IlI, P.189 

97. lbid . P.395 

98. A. Eazl, Ain-i-Akbarl, Vol.I, PP. 265-66 
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”He bestows his fostering care upon men 
of various classes, and seeks for occasions to 
make presents. Thus , when His Hajesty waS 
informed of the feasts of the Jamsheds, and the 
festivals of the Parsi priests, he adopted them, 
and used them as opportunities of conferring 
benef its'*^. 

The Mughal nobility spent the PTost on arms, but 

following it the Hobility's chief erpenditure was on leading 

a highly luxurious social life*. A !%ghal noble could buy only 

the necessities upto the minimum in Delhi's bagaar with an 

amount of rupees 100000^^. The Mughal nobles spent a lot 

of money on the imported items of luxury from Iran and 

Central Asia^^. The Mughal nobility had a relish for 

productive items of luxury which were of extremely high and 

complicated skills, This encouraged the specialigjation of 

102 

manufactured items in Mughal India . ^hus the Mughal 
nobility’s style of social life was responsible to a great 
extent for the development of luxury manufactures. The 
Karkhanas or workshdps were an integral part of the Mughal 

99. Ibid . P. 276 

lOO.Irfan Habib, The agrarian system of Mughal India . 

Bombay, 1963., P.121- 
101 .H.Manucc i, op.cit , Vol.IV, P.89 

102.1bid, Vol.III, P. i05 
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nobility's establishment^'*. These karkhanas produced all 
sorts of luxury goods and were responsihle for giving 
opportunity to skillful artisans during Mughal India. The 
Siropean traveller Erancois Bernier has written that 

"The arts in the Indies would long ago 
have lOst their beauty and delicacy, if the 
Monarch and principal Qmrahs did not keep in 
their pay a number of artists who work in 
their houses"^^, 

The Mughal nobility also contributed towards 

building the infrastructure of the empire, for exanrple, 

the nobles lent an important hand in the building up o£ 

the Mughal cities, lalore, Agra, Delhi, and Fateh-pur-Slkri 

were all built with the help of the Mughal nobles^®'*. They 

lavished their resources in building up Delhi, as also the 

cities of Dacca and Aurangabad were also taken note of by 

the Mughal nobles, Bernier iras written that the nobles who 

wanted to seek favour from the emperor Shahjahan embellished 

lOfi 

the city of Delhi at their own espense • The Mughal nobles 
practised the policy of planting road-side trees along the 

103. Ihid .Vol. IV, P , 123 

104. F.Bernier, op.cit , PP. 228-29 

105. Ibid' . P .251 

106. Ibid, PP. 280-81 
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roajQr routes of the Wughal eropire, also putting up road- 

107 

slgns for the convenience of the travellers . The BfcighaX 

nobility also invested in horticulture. All the nobles 

1 08 

maintained orchards for catering to the rcarkets . Pruits 

from Iran and central Asia were developed in India dizring 

the Mughal period. One grevious ill in the society of the 

Mughal nobles was the desire and practise of hoarding up 

unliroited treasures in way of cash and assets^^. They did 

so because there were lesser investment opportunit i es , and 

they wanted to buttress their political influence as well 

as to roaintain the sustainence of a high cost and etandard 

of living^^. Several Mu^ial nobles left an amount of 

111 

in-between threo to ten roillions after their deaths • 


107. W.H. Moreland, op. cit . P.134 

108. Ibid . P.151 

109. Irfan Habib, op.cit , P.82 

110. Ibid t P.133 

111 . 
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CHAPTER VIII 

SUMMARY M D COUCUJSION 

A oonceptual analysis of the phenomenon of nobillty 
leads us to affirm that the institution of nobility signified 
a powerful and influentlal class in the socio-political 
structure of the medieval times« It had a status whioh was 
legal, which in turn was hereditary in character, The nobility 
comprised a few selected familles, The medieval state provided 
recogjnition to its hereditary succession, and its numerous 

* A 

powers and privileges'. In the first feudal age in Europe, 
the nobility comprised the powerful noble elements who had 
acquired an influential position in the contemporary society 
due to the ineff ectiveness of the government, During the 

later feudal age in Europe, the nobility's character underwent 

\ 

changes, Now it was associated with a legal monopoly* Thus 

the de-facto nobility changed to a de-jure one, The noble 

was not a vassal. now, There were differences between the two 

2 

categories of nobles now , 


1, Marc Bloch, Feudal Society , iondon,1965» P*283 

2, &bid , P,332 
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The Indian nobility of the medieval period wafl 
different from its European counterpart. fhe nobility in 
Eorope xms not created deliberately f but it was formed due 
to the exig;encies of the times, chiefly due to the weakness 
of the kingship and the state* But in India, the nobility 
wafl deliberately created Iqr the medieval Ind ian state^ It 
was deliberately created so as to be used as a prop or^ j ' 
support in the task of nation 3 nd'^emplre-»building f and 
consolidation of k ing s h ip7~as~"it was f in medieval India. 

The chief factor behind this was the alien and foreign 
da araoter of the medieval Indian state. The Belhi Sultans 


and the Mughal emperors were of Central ^-Asian origin# and 
hence they were foreigners in India* 


Both Europe and India f underwent periods of feudalism 
covering quite t'he identical ages i.e. middle ages* Indian 
feudalism had both common and uncommon features as compared 
to the western feudalism. The main contradict ion between the 
two was that the Indian feudalism was based upon the village 
community system. But later on f state intervention in vHlage 

r 

economy cracked the independent structure of the Indian 
village replublics. Moreover f the manorial system and serfdom, 
two institut ions prevailing .Cr western feudalism, were 
lacking in the Indian feudal system* 
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The nobility during early medieval India,^/; under 
the Delhi Sultans, was beloxir the Sultans, because the nobility's 
povrer and position were delegated by the state. The claims 
of the nobility during this period were hereditary. The nobles 
were originally slaves, and the Sultand did not tolerate 
their disob§dience, The ethnic and racial composition of the 
nobility of this period comprised the Tuiks, Afghans, converted 
Mongols and so on. They played a significant role in the 
consolidation of the Delhi Sultunate. Under theKhalJis, 

Indian nobles joined the ranks of the ncbility. The nobles 
did not have a private life of their own, but the Sultans 
sided with them on normal occasions. During the later Sultans, 
the nobility became (recalcitrant.^M^^torious t i tlesrwenT, 


provided to the nobles* e.g. Khans* Maliks, Amirs, etc« 

Military titles like Sipah-Salar, and/ SarkhelT) were also there. ) 


Official titles, such as Shughl, Khitab, and ^Aqta ^j were ? 
also conferred upon them. Revenue aSsignments provided to 
the nobles were called Aqtas. Thus the economic status 
governed the political and social status of the nobles. The 
aqtas were official grants but later one due to the 
gultunate's decline they assumed a hereditary character* 

The standard of life of the nobility was extremely high as 
they aped the life-style of the Sultans.-, They maintained huge 
establishments. They were very much involved in the court 
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activities. The nobles occupied crucial and important 
positions at different levels of the court. They also indulged 

in charity and they established quite a few such institutions 

k ; 

of charity, This waS done all through the life-span of the 
Delhi Sultunate* 

The nobility of the lat er medieval period o r d uringT 
the Mughal rule was akin to the Sultunate nobility ln roarsy o 
respect so far as its organisation and composition are 
concerned. The nobility was created by the Mughal emperors* 
Babur composed the nobility from various rac^Lal and ethnic 
elements, such as Timurids, Turanis, Mirzas, Mongols, Iranls, 
Uzbecks, Afghans etc. The Mughal emperors conferred, increased, 
decreased, and resumed the Mansab or ranks of the nobles. The 
nobility was composed of the jagirdars, khanazads, zamindars, 
etc. During Akbar, Rajputs came to the fore of the Mughal 
nobility. As the Mughal empire advanced into the Deccan, 
Deccani noble elements such as Bijapuris, Haiderabadis , and 
the famous Marathas, entered the Mughal nobility, especially 
during the later part of the Mughal empire*s history. The 
Mughal nobility was organised on the jagirdari and Mansabdari 
scales. By the distribution of jagirs the collection of land 
revenue was assigned to the jagirdars. Mansab meant office, 
rank, and position. The Mansabdars owed subordination to the 
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emperors. Thie organisstion was dual in character. First» 
it was the Zat or personal rank and secondly, it was the 
Suwar or cavalry rank. Ihe Zat rank catne into being during / 

.. ■ 

Akhar’s reign and consisted of three grades*'., There were 
equal Zat and Suwar ranks. There were Suwar ranks just half 

4 - 

the Zat rariks. There were even lower than the half Suwar ranks . ^ 

i 

Another feature was added to the mansabdari during Jahangir’s 
reign. This was the introduction of what waS called the Do-Aspa 
and Sih-Aspa ranks. These addit ions .were a part of the Suwar 
ranks. The Mughal nobles received their salaries from the 
state, in form of cash and jagirs. The salaries were determined 
by their ranks. Month-scale salaries were t introduced during 
Shahjahsn. 

~~ ' v 

The Hindu noble element of the Rajputs were first of 
allk enlisted aS Mughal nobles by Akbar, for the exigencies of 
politics called for such an action. Following the submission 
o f the Kachwaha house of the Hajputana in 1562, Bahar Mall 
became the first Rajput noble to join the Mughal ranks. Bihari 
Mal gave his daughter for marriage to Akbar. From Akbar to 
Aurangzeb, the Rajput nobles played a leading role in the 
Mughal administrat ion. They served as the most domineering 
Hindu noble element at the Mughal court during this lorg period. 

3« Abdul Aziz, The Mansabdari ’ aystem and the Mughal Armv , 

belhi, WTT, P.47 

4. Ibid , PP.47-48 


Akbar first of all recognised the value of the Rajputs 


were vitally important from political considerations as wa b 

5 

evidenced from the treaty of Bundi . Dur.ing the sizteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, the hoble houses of 
the Rajputaia, chiefly, Jodhpur and Amber, executed domina- 
ting roles at the Mughal imperial court. fhe long contact 
of the flajputs with the Mughals saw them serving in remote 
rggions like Maharashtra and Assam. $he Bajputs, also came 
to know of the .complex administrat ive and military systems 

. . . w • -.1 - 

of the Mughals. They also overcame their regional patriotism 
for the cause of a natfonal sen timen t.. But on the contrary » 

came more so isolated with the 
result that the two conf licting ideas put hindrance to 
political stability in the fiajputar». Thus Rajasthan came to 

bear a picture of a zoological garden with_the harriers of 

- , ' -6 

cages put down and the game keepers absent . Although the 

Mughals dominated the Rajputs by their offensive ceremonials 
but they also gave them opportunity to @d for unlimited 
roilitary and political exploits outside the confines of the 



narrow-mind§d fiajputs 


Rajputana.,- Thus the noteworthy roulti-sided achlevements of 
Man Singh, JaSwant Singh, and Jai Singh, 5!rom Akhar to 
Aurangzeb, the Mughals utilised the Rajput nobles for 

5. Jaroes Tod, Annals and Anticruity of Rajasthan , V01.IU, 

^ Belhi, 1971 > PP* 1 480-82 

6. J . Sark ar Fall of the Mughal Sospire, Vol.I, Calcutta, 

. “ “ 1949, P. 131 
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important imperial purposes and that also without encroaching 
upon the Rajput authority unduly. However, the disas trous 
policies of Aurangzeb marred the Mughal Rajput relations, 

The other formidable Hindu noble element of the 
Marathas was included into the Mughal nobility during the 
later part of the empire*s history. The Maratha nobles did 
not possess an impressive personality like the Rajputs but 

J 

they were sufficiently proud of their humble origins even 

fafter the attainment of power and prestige. The Hindu influence, 

chiefly due to the Marathas, had come to pervade the Deccani 

iSultunates even prior to the policy of Sulh-i-kul, adopted 

py Akbar. As the Mughal empire expanded towards the Deccan 

duriig the seventeenth century, so the Maratha noble elements 

intruded into the fore of the Mughal nobility. The Marathas 

were to be given positions of their choice* withotit ever 

disturbing the inner cohesion of the Mughal nobility. It waS 

thls process which gave rise to a movement in Maharashtra 

7 

for regional independence * Malik Ambar> the prominent MughaZ 
general had initiaUy utillsed the Maratha chiefs on a large 
basis. The Mughals now realized the Maratha significance in 
the conquest of the Deccan* In thds way* the Maratha chiefs 
were provided with roilitary training and political experience* 
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The class-structure of the Maratha nobles was akin to that 
of the medieval Indian Muslim nobility. Ihe Maratha nobility 
also survived basically on the surplns labour extracted out 

of the peaSantry. Greed and self-aggrandizement were the 

1 

8 

character istics of this class . Thus encouraged by politicaJ 
exigencies, Aurangzeb started to enlist the MarathaS in the 
Mughal nobility. He even tried to lure Shivaji with a Mansab 
grant of 5000/5000. By a royal decree he was made a panj-hazari. 

The Mughal nobility was integrally ^binded^ with the 
administration* for the entire Mughal bureaucracy comprised 

/ 

the Mughal nobility and rested whole-scale on it. The 
nobility comprised the court and it executed crucially 
important court activities. The nobility was divided into 
tainat-i-rakab and tainat-i-subajat. These were nobles posted 
at the imperial court and in the provinces of the empire. The 
nobles wer'e required to obey to the court injunctions. and 
etiquette. The emperors granted different grades of titles 
and distinctions tp the nobility. The most important of these 
was the ‘Khan* . The nobles were involved in public, military, 
civil, executive and judicial services. In £ the provincial 
units there were three vitally crucial executive posts of 
the Nazim or govemor» the faujdar, and tiie thanedar® Some 
other important administrative posts were those of the Diwan» 

8. P.V.fianade* ”Peudal content of Maharashtra Dharma”, I.H.R. 74» 

Vol.I, No 0 1 ,P.45 
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Mir Bakshi, second Bakshi, thlrd Bakshi, and the iike. The 
post of the central Diwan was very important. Thus through 
the administration of these powerful posts which were transfe- 
rahle, the Mughal nobles got the opportunity of serving through 
the entire length and breadth of the empire. Through constant 
transfers the inner balance of the nobility was maintained. The 
Mughal nobility thus combined the two-fold status of aristocracy 
0 and ; ,bureaucrapy* The emperors scrutinised and aoted accordingly» 
so far as the conduct of the nobility was concerned. The nobles 
often iwiulged in unscrupulous activities such as taking bribes, 
etc, Ali this contributed to the ult imate weaken ing of the 

* i 

adminiatrative machinery leading t o the downfalJ of the r 

. # * 

Mughal empire • * 

The economic organisation of the Mughal nobility was 

very strong. The nobles participated extravagantly in the 

tradiqg and commercial activities of the Mughal empire* They 

never saved anything as their property was liable to be confis- 

cated by the state after their death. Thus they led a very 

9 

luxurious llfe and often landed themselves in heavy debt • 

They maintained large and'^ixpensive housiJhold establishments* 
They extsnd-.ed costly gifta to the emperors on a 21 oocasions for 
personal gratif icat io.n in the political, social, and economic 
fields. Ihey aped the luxurious. life-style of the emperors 
themselves. ,The Mughal nobilitywas not a landed class like 

9* Prancois Bernier» Travels in the Mogol , 33mpire j^sDelhi, 1968 

#v'213 
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the Eoropean nobility. The jagirs or revenue assignments 

were transferable. Neither was the Mughal nobility a meroantile 

community like the contemporary British nobility Mir Jumla was 

perhaps a stark exception of a merchant becoming a political 
.. W 

xigure . The nobles were very much interested in luxury items 
like jewellery. So they established individual workshops or 
karkhanas, in which they employed several artisans, who 
produced luxury items for the daily use and comfort of the 
nobles. The nobles used to gratify themselves with accepted 
gifts so as to maintain the high standard of their life. As 
jagirdars, they had to depend on the land-revenue to *meet 
their expenses. They pressurised the peasantry. Thtis their 
conduct was not above ethical and moral codes 0 

The Mughal nobility was as an institution# 
integrally connected with the Mughal social set-up in many— 
sided ways. Public life and charity were integral features of 
their social life* The nobles built inns* mosques, gardens, 
and other institutions of public utility. They were very much 
interested in arts and letters. They patronised scholars and 
some of them were them selves respectable scholars, They 
maintained well-established harems for their vjomen-folk and 
children. The exchange of gifts x-xas a common practice among 
them* They were both loyal and disloyal to their rulerS'. Their 

10 i. Hiccolao Manucci, Storia Do Mogor, V— 1 , London, 1907-8, 

P.70 
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life could be easily described as etninent and in contrast 
to the life bf the general massas, 

The Mughal nobility was different than the 
European nobility in the sense that after death, the property 
of the noble was confiscated and escheated by the emperor, 
Th us the Mughal peerag e was not hereditary, Art , and morals, 
and roanners were generated by the nobility and passed over 
to the> lox^er classes, A medieval Biropean authority speaks 
as such, 

The Mughal noble’s ‘'position is unstable as the 
’ wind, resting on no firm foundation, but rather 

on pillars of glass, resplendent in the eyes 
ofthe world» but coIXapsing under the stress 
of even a slight storm* 

Their mahals are adorned intemaXly with 
Xascivious sensuality, wanton and reckXess festi- 
vity, superflous pomp, inflated pride, and 

i , 

ornamental daintiness, while the servants of the 

lord may justly be described as a generation of 

1 1 « 

aniquity, greed, and oppression " 

After the summary of our major findings, we now 
proceed on.tooconclude that before Akbar, the Mughal nobility 


11, Peisaert, Jahangir*s Indi a, Cambridge, 1925» P.64 
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was not an organised body as it ca?ae to be later on, Humayun 
classified the court into three sections and re-classif ied 
them into twelve grades, thus determining the order of 
precedence.- Thereaf ter, Akbar organised the mansabdari system 
with 10 being the lowest rank and 5000 being the highest. 
iater on it was raised to 7000 and even 8000. Definite salary 
for each mansab and for the number of suwars was fixsd. Thus 
'the Mu^bal nobles became servants of the state. The emoluments 
enjoyed by them were extremely h.igh and could not be compared 
to their modern counterparts in civil service. Though the 
Mughal nobility waS not hereditary but it was to an extent 
self-perpetuat ing. Ethnic, natio,nai, and clan factors did not 
have favour with the Mughal emperors and as such the Mughal 
nobility was composed of a colourful heterego neous multi- 
racial eleroents, consisting of Hindustanis and foreigners of 
chiefly ^entral Asian extractior?.' Th^ough the mansabdari 
system this heterogenous and multi-racial character of the 
Mughal nobility was to be simplified and organised. Thus 
subsequently mixed contingents were into exercise which put 
restraints on the regional and exclusive interests. The 
Mughal emperors patronised learning, administrative talent 
and arts. This encouraged many men to arrive at the Mu^ial 
courtv Sone of these people became very prominent in the 
Mughal empire. The Mughal emperors believed in the principle 
or aristocracy and preferred nobles of hagh birth. 
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The Rajputs forroed a tribal-clan group which waS 


regional in character. But as the championa of the Hindu 
cause and society, they gained recognition first hy Akbar. 


They were entrusted with guarding the royal harem dur ing the 
Mughal times. The nurober of the Rajputs was never verh high i 
in the Mughal nobility but some of them like Man Singh, 

Jai Singh and Jaswant Singh rose to highest situations in 
the eropire, With the progression of the Mughal empire towards 
the Deccan, the Marathas joined the imperial service. The 
position of aspiring Farathas in the Mughal iroperial service 
without disturbing the inner cohesion of the Mu^hal nobility, 
gave rise to a regional movememt in Maharashtra aimed at 
in dependence. 




To quote an important source, 

”The nobility of the Mughals aljjttiough it 
suffered from a number of internal weakness, was 
on a broad view, a remarkable institution which 
Wdldedinto a homogenous and harmonious whole men 
belonging to different regions and tribes ,sp"4aking 
different languages and professing different 
religions, and with differing cultural traditions* 
The Mughals succeeded in imbuing the nobles with 
a sense of common purpose and loyalty to the 
reigning dynasty, and in iroparting to them a 
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distinctive cultural outlook, and in creating 
traditions of high efficiency and endeavour in 
administration. It vras, thus, a definite factor in * 
serving for a century and a half a remarkable degree 
of unity and good government in the country" • 

The Kughal empire held strong for nearly two centixries* 

At one hand was the gorgeous splendour of the Mughal court and 
empire and at the other hand v?as the situation of abject povert^ 
of the masses. The personality of the Mughal emperors was 
responsible for the strength of the empire and the Mughal 
nobles played no mean part in bringing this about. The central 
bureaucracy was of course controlled by the emperors but it 
spread its veing like blood-vessels all through the empire, 

A modern scholar speaks as such of the Mughal nobles, 

"They acted as, as it were, the emperor’s eyes 

and ears, the oil which caused the bureaucratic 

wheels to revolve. The emperor controlled them 

in a number of ways. Akbar paid them their large 

salaries in cash, so that they lacked a territo- 

rial basis for revolt. His successor found this 

system too arduous to maintain, and gave them 

12, Satish fihandra,, Parti es and politics at the Mughal court « 

Pelhi, 1972, Introduct ion, P.XOT.' 
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assignments on the land revenue, in other words 
tracts of land from which they collected the 
revenue in lieu of a 3alary. The ohvious danger 
of this ' practice was countered in two ^ays. The 
first was rotation of officej Mughal officers 
rarely held high appointments , such as governor- 
ships, for more than three or four years at a 
time. The second was the resumption of thin 
property at death. The assignments of land were 
for life only; the next generation had to start 
from the bottom with an official appointment” , 

The Mughal nobles were nearly always in heavy debt 
and this they tided over with through advances from the 
treasjtry.- After death the property was confiscated and the 
debts were settled. The death-duties amounted to hundred per» 
eent. Thus they spent heavily all through while they were 
alive. Thus the Mughal nobility was an official aristocracy 
which was hereditary as a class but not individualis tic. The 
class was land-holdirg but waS not feudal, 

V/hile extending o\jt last part of the conclusion, we 
must conclude upon the lines of the jagirdari crisis which was 
one of the most important reasons for the empire’s decline 0 


13. P.Spear, A history of Indla, HarmonSworth , 1981, P.41 
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By the end of the seventeenth century the jagirdari system 
had started to show rampant signs of disintegrat ion« There 
waS an unprecedented increase in the numher of grants of 
man.sabdari, at the time of which there were no available 
jagirs for assignment. After Auran&zeb, the bulk of the 
Khalisa lands were notr turned into jagirs. Bnergency forces 
were recruited on cash payments at times which indicated 
that the central government had no control over the jagirdars. 
The mansabdars had been reduced to such financial straits 
that they could not maintain any more their full contingents. 
Thus the military system had been corroded of its capacity 
and integrity. Dissatisfied jagirdars oould;#ot ensure 
military and executive efficiency because of their lack of 
organisat ional capacities* The jagirdari crisis resulted in 
the exploitation of the peasantry. The int erroediaries or the 
zamindars rack-rented the peasantry so as to fulfill their 
own desires* One of the chief defects of the jagirdari System 
froro the beginning waS the constant transfer of jagirs aS a 
result of which the zamindars and peasantry were rack-rented, 
the ruin of cultivation followed and indirectly resulted the 
increase in the nurober of mansabdars* Thiis the jagirdari crisis 
accentuated the tottering Mughal empire towards virtual disaSter 
and collapse, as it meant the collapse of the institution of 
the nobility. 
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GLOi&Aia 


I # Diwan - financial official of ranking superiority. 

2 # Kotwal - Police official* 

3. Z amndar - fiolder of landed - property # 

4 # 'furanis - ^entral Asians* 

5 # Lranis - Persians* 

6 # fihaikhzadas - fndian Muslims* 

7 # fieccanis - South indians* 

8 # %nsab - wilitary rank* 

9 * ^ansabdars - fiolders of the %nsab ranks* 
i° # ^agir - Landed-property given to holders of military 
rank. 

11 # •lagirdar - fiolders of jagir* 

X2 # Zat rank - fersonal rank of mansabdars, 

13* s uwar rank - Additional rank of mansabdars* 
l 4 # fihaBa fihilat - Gpecial robe of honour. 

I 5 # ^aziyah - fieligious tax levied by ^uslims on fiindus. 

I6 # ^araganas - Lerritorial demarcation. 

I 7 # fiakarras - fiettle-drums, 

18 * fiubah - lerritorial demarcation. 

I 9 . fiajputana - Area comprising and surrounding Kajasthan # 
20 * fiargis - ^aratha chiefs and their followers, 

2l # ^atandars - frominent ^Wathas from political and social 

points of view # 

22 # Sardars - firominent ^arathas from political and sociaX 
points of view # 

23 # fieshmukhs -^aratha government officiais. 

24* fiesais - ^aratha government officials. 
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25* ^eshpandes - ^laratha government officiala. 

26 • Oeshkulkarnis - ^aratha government officials. 

27. Bekhta " ^eccani Urdu. 

28. ^uqasa - I*and revenue - assignments. 

29. ^atil - I’iaratha government officials. 

30* ^ulkarni - Maratha government oificial. 

31. Chauth - Maratha tax of political nature, 

32, Uardeshmukhi - ^aratha tax of political nature. 

33. i'arman - Order. 

34, Pattis - Maratha hevenue officials. 

55* i'aujdars - ^aratha Revenue officials. 

36. %vles - ^aratha hHi infantry. 

37. Uhat - %ratha military rank. 

38. Sultan - King or Emperor. 

39. Amir-ul-I’^omimin - Highest noble. 

40. Sultunate - Kingdom with Sultan as emperor. 

41. islam - fieligion of Wuslims. 

42. Wuran - ^eligious book of ^uslims. 

43* ^rophet - <*od. 

44. ^usalman - ^uslims. 

45. tlals,Sarons,Oukes, K nights f lords - Uobles. 

46. Ahl- i- shamshi r - Noble. 

47. Ahl-i-Saif - Uoble. 

48. Amirs - %bles. 

49 » &hans - Mobles. 

50. %liks - Mobles. 

5*. Sipah-Salar - h'obles. 

52. Sar-Khel - h’oble. 

53. Shughl - litle of honour. 

54. hhitab - Title of honour. 



55 * aqta - *ief during D e lhi Sultunate. 

56 . Karkhanas - 'Work-shops. 

57. Khuaja-^ahan — fitle of nohles. 

58 . Kizam-ul-mulk - litle of noble. 

Ulugh Khan — litle of noble. 

60 . %ratib - I'itle of noble. 

61. Ilbaris - Racial group of Central Asia. 

62 . ^uqti - i'ief. 

63 . Iqtadars - bolders of iqta ranks. 

64 . ^asayas - ^ecrees. 

65* Omrah - Roble. 

66. Rahdari - Road-tax. 

67 . M ahi - lax on ^ish. 

68. %llahi - laxes on merchants. 

69. I’arkari - I’ax on vegetables. 

70. lahbazari - Ground-rent. 

71. Mu3adat - State-loan. 

72. Shariat — Quranic doctrines. 

73* Oushehra — hindu festival. 
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